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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE PRESIDENT’S STRIKE CONFERENCE. 


HE only fact brought out by the President's conference with 
the strike principals in Washington, on Friday of last 
week, according to the general newspaper view, was the extreme 
stubbornness of both sides. Someskilful fencing was seen in the 
offer, by each side, of an arbitration proposition that the other 
side could not well accept, and the meeting broke up ina blunt 
declaration of the operators that they “‘would have no dealings 
whatever with Mr. Mitchell looking toward a settlement of the 
question at issue,” as the official statement has it, and an equally 
blunt statement by Mr. Mitchell to the newspaper men outside 
that the strike will go on all winter. 

The President’s object in calling the conference was to “ask 
that there be an immediate resumption of operations in the coal- 
mines,” in order to relieve “the catastrophe impending over a 
large portion of our people in the shape of a winter fuel famine” ; 
and he asked that both parties modify their respective claims, 
and “meet upon the common plane of the necessities of the pub- 
lic.” Mr, Mitchell gave assent to this view, and offered to leave 
the issues at stake to the President and an arbitration board of 
the President’s choosing, and to advise the miners to return to 
work pending the decision of the board. ‘The operators also as- 
sented to the President’s view, and made three propositions 
looking toward a resumption of work. ‘The first was that the 
President, as Mr. Markle put it, “‘atonce squelch the anarchistic 
condition of affairs existing in the anthracite coal regions by the 
strong arm of the military.” ‘The second proposition suggested 
that the Government “at once institute proceedings against the 
illegal organization ” of miners, to enjoin and restrain them “from 
<ontinuing this organization ” and from continuing their disorder, 
alleging that the union is ‘‘a combination, or conspiracy, not only 
at common law, but also in restraint of trade and commerce.” 
The third proposition was to the miners; it suggested that they 
return to work at once, and that, as Mr. Baer said, “if. the em- 
ployers and employees at any particular colliery can not reach a 


Satisfactory adjustment of any alleged grievances, it shall be 


referred to the judges of the court of common pleas of the dis- 


trict in which the colliery is situated for final determination.” 
To have accepted this arbitration offer of the operators would 


have been to break up the union; and to have accepted Mr. 
Mitchell's offer would have been to recognize the union. Both 
were rejected. 

The operators seemed to resent the summons to meet Mr. 
Mitchell in conference. Mr. Baer, in his address to the Presi- 
dent, referred to the “crimes inaugurated by the United Mine 
Workers, over whom John Mitchell, whom you invited to meet 
you, is chief,” and he told the President that “the duty of the 
hour is not to waste time negotiating with the fomenters of this 
anarchy.” “Are you asking us to deal with a set of outlaws?” 
inquired Mr. Markle; and the other operators commonly spoke 
of the members of the union as criminals and anarchists. The 
operators are quoted by a New York Sum reporter as saying after 
the conference that they regarded the President’s action as “a 
grand-stand play,” and an “intrusion upon a situation that in no 
wise concerned him.” 

The conference failed “because neither party to the contest 
was able to rise to the high ground of patriotism,” declares the 
New York Commercial Advertiser (Rep.), and the New York 
Herald (Ind.) says similarly: “The upshot of yesterday’s 
conference is that the miners are bent upon sustaining their 
union and the operators are determined to crush it, and neither 
side has enough patriotism or humanity to relinquish its position . 
in the interest of the third and greatest and most vitally inter- 


ested party—the public.” The Philadelphia Ledger says: 


“Examination of the offers to arbitrate, made respectively by 
President Mitchell and President Baer, shows that arbitration 
by mutual consent is impossible. Mr. Mitchell will have no 
arbitration which does not recognize the union. Mr. Baer will 
have none which does recognize it. President Mitchell demands 
that the operators shall treat only and solely with the organiza- 
tion of which he is the official head; the operators offer to arbi- 
trate any and all differences which may arise between them and 
their individual employes as individuals, and not as members of 
the union. 

“On that one question of ‘recognition’ the strike goes forward 
to-day as it has done for months. It is for the suffering miners 
and the suffering public toconsider and determine which of these 
proposals to end the strike is the better, fairer, juster one.” 


Opposite views of the conference may be seen in the following 
comments by the Baltimore Hera/d (Ind.) and the New York 


Mail and Express (Rep.). Says the former journal: 


“Ina paper surprising for its bitterness and unfeeling sarcasm, 
Mr. Baer abused the Government as being ‘a contemptible fail- 
ure,’ and informed the President of the United States that it was 
‘important to teach ignorant men’ a lesson ‘ at whatever cost 
and inconvenience to the public!’ He accused the President of 
encouraging the miners by false hopes. Instead of meeting the 
great question involved of the rights claimed by the miners, 
every one of the operators adopted the cowardly device of hiding 
behind the inevitable scenes of violence that have accompanied 
this vast strike. 

“The proposition to leave individual grievances of miners to 
common-pleas judges was a silly trick, unworthy to be called a 
concession. No miner, however persecuted by his employer, 
will dare the black list in hope of bettering his condition by an 
individual appeal. 

“The President appealed to patriotism. 
one side by sordid, insolent indifference. 

“ Whenever two fundamental elements of industrial life clash, 
it is evident that each one of these elements must have a leader, 
ora spokesman. Mr. Baer has been elected by the coal roads to 


He was answered on 
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THE FIRST LOAD OF COAL MAY ARRIVE ABOUT CHKISTMAS TIME. 
—The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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represent their views, and, according to his own statement, by 
the Almighty to represent His. Mr. Mitchell was recognized by 
the President as the official spokesman of the workingmen’s side. 

“In Mitchell’s plain statement—‘ conscious of his duty to so- 
ciety ’—in submitting the case of his people to any tribunal chosen 
by President Roosevelt, the question of recognition of the union 
did not enter. 

“The operators were not content simply to decline this proposi- 
tion, but had the insolence to lay the blame of the present situa- 
tion at the door of the President of the United States for not 
sending United States soldiers to reinforce the militia of Penn- 
sylvania. 

“The strike will goon, and the mine owners will be held re- 
sponsible. ‘The President, in his official capacity, is powerless 
at present. His next step will undoubtedly be to call an extra 
session of Congress, that some legislation be enacted to meet the 
present situation, even if it revolutionize the relation of the fed- 
eral Government to the States.” 


The Mail and Express says: 


“The responsibility for the prolongation of the strike rests 
upon the man who is to blame for its beginning—upon John 
Mitchell, president of the Mine Workers’ Union. 

“ All that was needed to end the lawlessness in Pennsylvania 
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and the suffering throughout the United States was the possession 
by Mitchell of a modicum of the fairness, straightforwardnegs, 
manliness, and good sense that marked the appeal of the Chief 
Executive. The statement of Mr. Roosevelt was one that an 
President might have been proud to utter, and the people wit 
appeciate it at its proper value, even tho it failed to achieve its 
purpose, 

“Tt would not have failed had not Mitchell's proposition for a 
seeming compromise been a retention of the one contention whieh 
the operators can not accept without such self-stultification and 
resultant injury to their interests as would amount in their opin- 
ion to complete surrender. What concession was made was the 
extension of the previous offer of the mine owners so that henee- 
forth the arbitration of the district judge would be accepted ia 
the adjustment of grievances between the employers and em- 
ployees at any particular colliery. The conference closed as it 
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THE MAN WHO WOULD LIKE {TO ACT AS RECEIVER FOR THE COAL GOM- 
PANIES, IF THEY ARE REALLY LOOKING FOR ONE, 
—The Minneapolts Journai. 


opened—with Mitchell demanding the recognition of the wasen 
and the operators persisting in their refusal.” 

What isto be done next? It isrumored that the President wail 
issue an appeal of some kind to the striking miners. In the meaa 
time many papers are calling upon Governor Stone to send enoughe 


troops into the strike region to keep order. 








THE “SCAB'S”’ APPEAL TO JUSTICE.— Puck. 


Operator Markle handed a copy of this cartoon to the President to illustrate his remarks. 


Mr. Mitchell is reported as saying that the 
men would not go back to work no matter 
how well the mine regions were guarded, 
and the New York Wovr/d (Ind.) makes the 
point that in that case “no injustice would 
be done to either party by absolutely re- 
storing public peace and individual safety 
throughout the anthracite mining country.” 
There is a general impression that the 
President can not send federal troops inte 
Pennsylvania except “on application of the 
legislature, or of the Executive (when the 
legislature can not be convened),” as Arti- 
cle IV. of the Constitution provides; but 
the New York Suz questions this view and 
refers to the United States statute: 


“Sec. 5299. Whenever insurrection, de- 
mestic violence, unlawful combinations or 
| conspiracies in any State so obstruct or 
hinder the execution of the laws thereof, 
and of the United States, as to deprive 
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any portion or class of the people of such State of any of the 
rights, privileges, or immunities, or protection named in the 
Constitution and secured by the laws for the protection of 
such rights, privileges, or immunities, and the constituted au- 
thorities of such State are unable to protect, or from any cause 
fail in or refuse protection of the people in such rights, such facts 
ghall be deemed a denial by such State of the equal protection of 
the laws to which they are entitled under the Constitution of the 
Wnited States; and in all such cases, or whenever any such in- 
surrection, violence, unlawful combination, or conspiracy op- 
poses or obstructs the laws of the United States, or the due exe- 
eution thereof, or impedes or obstructs the due course of justice 
under the same, it shall be lawful for the President, and it shall 
be his duty, to take such measures, by the employment of the 
militia or the land and naval forces of the United States, or of 
either, or by other means, as he may deem necessary, for the 
suppression of such insurrection, domestic violence, or combina- 
tions.” 


GREAT .BRITAIN AND THE SHIPPING TRUST. 


HE British are said to be in a happy frame of mind over the 

arrangements made by their Government with the new 
These ar- 
rangements provide that the Cunard line shall remain British, 


shipping combination and with the Cunard line. 


remain independent, and shall build two first-class liners, equal 
in speed to the swiftest afloat. The money to build the two 
flyers will be loaned to the company by the British Government, 


and the Government will give the company $750,000 a year sub- 

















AN ADVOCATE OF COMPULSORY ARBiTRATION., 
The Washington Star. 


sidy. If the Government is pleased by this arrangement, the 
company certainly should be, remark several American papers, 
which regard the contract as a rich plum for the company. ‘lhe 
Government's arrangement with the “trust” provides that the 
British ships shall continue to fly the British flag, a majority of 
the directors of the combination shall be British, and the officers 
and most of the crew of the British ships shall also be British. 
The company is incorporated in New Jersey, and its president is 
Mr. Clement A. Griscom, of Philadelphia, who was president of 
the American Line. The combination is to be known as the 
International Mercantile Marine Company, and it is capitalized 
at $120,000,000 in common and preferred stock and $50,000,000 
in 4%-per-cent, bonds. It includes the White Star, American, 
Red Star, Leyland, Atlantic Transport, and Dominion lines, 
and has a working agreement with the Hamburg-American and 
North German Lloyd companies. 
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Most of the papers think there is little to fear from the big 
consolidation, but the Baltimore American says: “The seas 
have been taken possession of by those who own pretty much 
everything on land, and Great Britain as well as the United 
States has the shackles of the trust monster firmly riveted on 
her.” The New York Sux regards the ship trust as “one of the 
greatest achievements in financial and industrial combinations 
of any age and any land,” and adds: 


“Indeed, when all the possibilities of this new corporation are 
considered, it is doubtful if a more important marriage of capi- 
tal and industry was ever chronicled. It means, among other 
things, that the products of American farms and factories and 
mines may be delivered at the market-places of Europe at a cost 
which ought to establish, for years to come, the absolute suprem- 
acy of the United States in the commerce of the world. It means 
that not only the railroads that carry all our products to the sea 
but also the ships that will carry them to the markets beyond 
the Atlantic will be American at heart. 

““What better guaranty of the stability of American industries? 
The key to.the world’s markets is held by the International 
Mercantile Marine Company.” 


But what has been worrying the British is the idea, which they 
now think happily dispelled, that their great steamship lines 
were to pass into American hands, The Philadelphia /ngutrer 
says on this point: 


““A majority of the directors of the new combination are to be 
British subjects. This is something, but it is not a great deal, 
since it may be assumed with perfect safety that no director will 
be chosen who is not in accord with Mr. Morgan upon the cardi- 
nal features of his policy. The vessels belonging to the combine, 
presumably with the exception of those which have an American 
register—namely, the New York, the Philadelphia, the Sz. 
Louis, and the St. Pau/—are to fly the British flag, which they 
would have been obliged to do anyhow through the mere cireum- 
stance of their foreign construction. ‘Their officers and most of 
their crew are to be British, as they would in all probability have 
been for well-known reasons in the absence of any agreement to 
that effect, and at least half the tonnage to be built hereafter is 
to be constructed in British yards and is to show the British 
colors. There is more in this concession than in the rest, but 
even here the concession is less in substance than in show. 

“As a matter of cold fact, the chief value of these concessions, 
which were exhibited by Mr. Balfour with an air of triumph, 
which have restored, so we are told, the cheerfulness and con- 
fidence of those who were disposed, when the awful news of the 
ship combine first reached their ears, to despair of, the future of 

















GOT ’EM ON tHE RUN. 
The New York Evening Journal, 
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the British merchant marine, which are even being construed by 
some as acheck for the great organizer and a setback to his 
plans, —their chief value, we say, appears to be that they enable 
the British Government to save its face, and that they convey to 
those whom they concern the semblance of a control of which the 
substance has departed. They do not in the least change or 
modify the fact that the companies to which they relate will be 
operated from this instead of from the other side of the Atlantic, 
as heretofore. 

“They are no more than a sort of soothing salve for the sus- 
ceptibilities which were wounded by the demonstration which 
was made with such sensational emphasis in this connection of 
the superiority of American methods and the established su- 
premacy of American capital.” 





BISHOP POTTER AND THE DRINK QUESTION. 


LMOST at the same time that Bonfort’s Wine and Spirit 
Circular came out in ‘condemnation of “the average sa- 

loon” (quoted in these columns September 20), Bishop Potter 
came out in condemnation of efforts that are being made to sup- 
press it. In an address before the diocesan convention of the 
Episcopal Church in New York City on September 22, the Bishop 


declared that he regards much of the “well-intentioned zeal 
which seeks to make men and women virtuous and temperate by 


’ 


a law of indiscriminate repression” as “utterly inhuman, incon- 
siderate, and unreasonable.” Our prohibitory laws, “whether 


we put them in operation on one day only, or on all days,” are, 

















Copyright, 1902, by Rockwood, N. Y. 
BISHOP POTTER. 


in his opinion, “as stupid as they are ineffectual,” and, in fact, 
“most of our efforts for dealing with the drink evil in our day 
and generation are tainted with falsehood, dishonored by essen- 
tial unreality, and discredited by widespread and consistent 
failure.” The Bishop said further that he can not blame the 
mechanic “ whose task is so narrow, so confining, and so monoto- 
nous if, now and then, he ‘evens up,’ as he says, and introduces 
a little variety into his life by getting drunk.” At the same 
time the Bishop recognized “ great evils and a great degradation 
in our present mechanisms of refreshment and recreation in 
America,” and suggested the introduction of the public-house 
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system carried on in England under Earl Grey, where it is to the 
interest of the proprietor to discourage the use of ardent spirits 
and to encourage the use instead of the non-alcoholic drinks. 

The Bishop is severely criticized by some of the temperance 
workers, one Brooklyn clergyman going so far as to declare that 
“he is unfit for the leadership of the church.” And the Burling- 
ton (Iowa) H/awk-ye, published in a State where a prohibitory 
law has been tried for many years, makes the remark that 
“Bishop Potter is a wise man in many respects, but he is evi- 
dently not qualified to preach on the liquor problem from any 
standpoint.” The Kansas City Journa/, similarly, says that “if 
he would come out to Kansas and spend a few weeks in noting 
facts and conditions,” he might modify his views; and it goes on 
to say: 

“He would see, in Kansas, hundreds and thousands of bright, 
manly young men who never drink intoxicants and never want 
to. ‘The saloon has no temptation for them. A very large pro- 
portion of them have never so much as seen the inside of a bar- 
room. These young men, the hope and promise of the State, 
are not different in temperament or taste from young men of 
other States. But they have been reared where the saloon is 
discredited and despised. ‘They are not moved by the require- 
ments of good-fellowship to accept invitations of companions to 
step in and ‘have something,’ just to be ‘sociable.’ Gentle- 
manly ‘treating’ 
through dark alleys, crawl into uninviting cellars, or haunt back 
rooms of drug-stores in order to get drinks. 

“Whiskey or beer may be had in Kansas by those who hunt 
for it, but it does not hunt forthem. It does not extend a cor- 
dial invitation in every street and on every corner. ‘Those who 
have acquired a thirst will take the trouble necessary to procure 
it; but the young men coming out of the high schools and col 
leges will not debase themselves by the processes that must be 
employed. And herein lies the chief value of prohibition; the 
young men are not tempted. Old drinkers may drink on, but 
new ones are not made—or are made only in limited number. 
Kansas understands this, if Bishop Potter does not. And that is 
why Kansas, regardless of the condemnation and ridicule of 
other States, holds fast to her prohibitory law, and will continue 
to hold it and reap its valuable benefits indefinitely. Every at- 
tempt to repeal it is overwhelmingly defeated.” 


” 


does not flourish where one must sneak around 


The New York 7imes, the Chicago 7rzéune, and the Boston 
Transcript, however, agree with the Bishop. The Transcript 
says: 

‘““Would-be temperance reformers who proceed from the basic 
position that the use of alcoholic liquors is a crime will never be 
successful if they continue their tactics until the arrival of the 
millennium. ‘Their position is an offense to common sense, and 
common sense will prevail inthe long run. They may seem to 
gain ground through enforced repression at fitful periods and in 
sporadic cases, but as soon as the pressure is removed, as it al- 
ways is sooner or later, the rebound takes the community back 
to the point where it was before. No scheme that persistently 
antagonizes human nature has ever yet succeeded, or ever will 
succeed. To reform society the cooperation of society must first 
be secured.” 


The New York American and Journal, which has become a 
strong advocate of temperance, calls for another great pledge- 
signing revival. It says: 

“‘ Poverty is the cause of most of the drunkenness that afflicts 
the race. And drunkenness is the cause of much poverty. It 
should be the aim of every friend of temperance, therefore, to 
give his cordial sympathy to all efforts to abate poverty. But 
social changes that effect the material condition of the masses of 
men come about slowly, and while these changes are progressing 
it is not a waste of energy to view the average man and woman 
as a free agent and to urge upon him and her the duty and ad- 
vantages of letting alcohol alone. That method, tho it does not 
promise the elimination of the drink habit from society, at least 
makes certain the saving of many men and women. It is doing 
good in detail, while waiting for larger causes to produce whole- 
sale results. 

“Therefore The American believes that a pressing need of the 
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country is a great temperance revival, relying chiefly upon the 
personal appeal. Thousands of pledge-signers would be rescued 
from drunkenness and more thousands prevented from becoming 
drunkards. And an assured consequence of such a revival 
would be to guide public thought to the temperance question as 
a whole and so advance the cause in those wider and deeper as- 
pects which involve legislation, not only upon the liquor traffic 
directly, but upon the industrial conditions which are responsi- 
ble for poverty.” 


SECRETARY SHAW AND WALL STREET. 


S' IME caustic criticism follows the news of the action taken 

by the Secretary of the Treasury last week to relieve the 
money market. His critics aver that he has gone to unwar- 
ranted lengths and, indeed, has actually overridden the law ina 
The Pittsburg Dzs- 


” 


desire to please and help ** Wall Street.” 
patch (Ind. Rep.) calls his action “amazing, 
Herald (Ind.) Its legality 
“decidedly questionable” to the Springtield Refud/ican (Ind.), 
and his whole policy appears “little short of revolutionary ” to 
the Baltimore H/era/d (Ind.). 


and precedent by the Treasury,” declares the New York £ve- 


and the New York 


calls it “inexplicable.” seems 


“This riding-down of both law 


ning Post (Ind.), “will be visited, in all conservative quarters, 
with the severest condemnation,” 

The action so severely handled by these newspapers consisted 
of the Secretary’s release of about $30,000,000 ‘reserve ” held by 
the banks that have government funds on deposit, and the Sec- 
retary’s announcement that he will accept from the bauks securi- 
ties other than government bonds as part security for the gov- 
ernment funds deposited. The object of these measures was the 
relief of the money market. The movement of the crops has 
taken a large amount of money West, and in the stringency 
created by this movement and by heavy stock operations, rates 
took an active upward movement till the rate for call loans 
touched thirty-five per cent., the prices of stocks collapsed, and 
Wall Street seemed on the verge of a panic. The Secretary 
came to New York, took the measures just described, and the 
situation was relieved. Everybody admits that the Secretary’s 
action was a good thing for Wall Street, and nobody intimates 
that the Treasury will lose a cent by it; the objection urged is 
that it is contrary tolaw. The law provides that the banks shall 
keep on hand a reserve equal to twenty-five per cent. of their 
deposits (not excepting government deposits). This reserve is 
not considered necessary in the case of government deposits, be- 
cause they are secured by government bonds deposited by the 
banks with the Treasury; but, as some papers remark, “law is 


law.” The Secretary 





has released this re- 


serve. His acceptance 
of securities other than 
government bonds as 
part security for the 
government deposits 
in banks pernfits the 
national banks to make 
over part of their gov- 


ernment bonds to their 





currency account, and 








to issue currency upon 
them, replacing them 
in the Treasury with 
other approved securi- 
ties. According to the 
law, the government 
deposits in banks shall 


be rendered secure “ by 














TIGHT AGAIN. 
—The Brooklyn Eagle. 


the deposit [in the 
United States Treas- 
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ury] of United States bonds and otherwise.” He holds that 
the words “and otherwise ” permit him to accept from the banks 
other securities than government bonds. His critics argue that 
the wording of the law, in that case, should have been “or other- 
wise,” and they have ransacked the records of Congress to show 
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SECRETARY SHAW, 


that the author of the measure intended the words to apply to 
the personal bond of the depositor, to be required in addition to 
the government bonds. The Secretary himself declares that his 
perfectly legal.” 


measures are “ As regards the release of the 
reserve, “not only is there no statute against it, but there isa 
statute granting me authority to act as I did,” he said to a group 
of reporters; but he added; “ What this statute is I will not say, 
as I don’t care to talk about it, but I am perfectly satisfied that 
the step was a legal one.” In accepting other bonds as security, 
he declares that he “will not take a bond that has not stood the 
test of a panic, and that is not as good in London as it is here.” 

Qn the main charge against Mr. Shaw, that he has resorted to 
measures of doubtful legality to aid “ Wall Street,” the Balti- 
more American (Ind.) says: 


“Truly, the spectacle upon which the people must new gaze is 
not a pleasing one. We know of things infinitely more reassur- 
ing and more conducive to confidence than the sight of a Secre- 
tary of the Treasury with his right hand in Wall Street and his 
left in the Treasury vaults, and very busily engaged passing the 
people’s money from his left hand tohis right. At almost any 
other season such a spectacle would lead to public alarm; buta 
glamour is cast over the people, and they fail to see what they 
have never seen before—their Secretary of the Treasury pouring 
out their cash to the speculators, and thereby encouraging 
speculation, at a time when Dun, Bradstreet, and the more 
experienced and conservative operators say that the checking of 
speculation is a national blessing. Once the scales fall from the 
public’s eyes, and they realize what it all means, they will 
drive so recalcitrant an official from his place of power and 
demand an explanation. 

“What does it all mean? Why does Mr, Shaw tamper with 
the laws conceived in the wisdom of Congress for guaranteeing 
the integrity and stability of national banks? Why does he 
show such eager haste to fly to the relief of the speculators? 
Why is he willing to stretch the law in regard to government 
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deposits and accept securities that will lead to loss and litig«- 
tion? Why does he jeopardize the money of the people and en- 
courage speculation at a time when such speculation as Wall 
Street now knows is the foe of permanent prosperity? 

“Is it because he is on the bull side of the market? Does he 
personally hold stocks and bonds? Is he trying to aid in forcing 
up the price of such holdings in order that he may unload to 
advantage? 

“The people want to know.” 


The Secretary is not without defenders, however. His action 
“was a bold one, but it was necessary,” declares ex-Secretary of 
the Treasury Fairchild, in an interview. He “has displayed an 
abiding sense of the duties of his high office,” says the New 
York Sun (Rep.), and so think the Philadelphia Press (Rep.), 
the Philadelphia /nuguirer (Rep.), the New York Maz/ and 
Express (Rep.), the Chicago Evening Post (Ind.), the New 
York Financier, and The Wall Street Journal. Says the New 
York Commercial Advertiser (Rep.) : 


“Undoubtedly there had been genuine misgivings among busi- 
ness interests as to the readiness of Secretary Shaw to come 
to the rescue in an emergency like the present. By using the 
means in his power to relieve the money market, it was as plain 
as could be that he would give political opponents the chance to 
say that he was taking undue risks with government moneys in 
order to help the hard-pressed speculators and financiers of Wall 
Street out of a nasty hole. He has boldly faced the certainty of 
this criticism, and has thereby removed all doubts that he would 
allow considerations of political expediency to outweigh what 
was obviously essential to the country’s commercial welfare. 
For this unusual exhibition of intelligence and courage, he can 
not be too highly commended. 

“The steps taken by Mr. Shaw are more radical than any that 
have ever been ventured upon by any former Secretary of the 
Treasury. . . . The question of his right to rule in this way is 
one which will only bother, however, the sticklers for the letter 
of the law. Like everything else in the Government’s financial 
system, the statute regulating government deposits is archaic 
and ought long ago to have been revised. Secretary Shaw, 
moreover, provides that only the ‘savings-bank class of securi- 
ties,’ which are ‘panic-proof,’ shall be accepted in lieu of gov 
ernment bonds, and that even these can only be used as security 
up to sixty-five per cent. of their face value. No up-to-date 
financier or business man can possibly quarrel with these new 
provisions on the ground of their not being absolutely safe. It 
will only be the sentimentalists, the ignorant, or those who have 
a political ax to grind who wiil offer any criticisms.” 





DEVERY AS A DEMOCRATIC OUTCAST. 


HE hegira of Mr. Devery and his followers from New York 

to Saratoga in a special train of parlor-cars ; his noisy wel- 

come by the delegates to the Democratic state convention, who 
eheered him and excluded him almost in the same breath; his 
charge up the main aisle and upon the platform, from which he 
made a futile personal appeal to the convention and to Mr. Hill; 
his retreat from the hall with his brass band, banners, family, 
and followers; his speech to the citizens of Saratoga from the 
curbstone; and the return to the metropolis, his band playing 
“Ain't ita Shame, to Keep yer Honey out in the Rain,” com- 
bined last week to make the ex-chief much more prominent in 
the papers than Mr. Hill, the party leader, or Mr. Coler, the 
gubernatorial candidate. Mr. Devery was charged on the floor 
of the convention with “ wholesale corruption,” and his followers 
were characterized by the chairman as “thugs and ruffians” ; 
but he says he will support the ticket, and, if Mr. Coler wants 
him to, he will stump the State for him. Mr. Coler has not yet 
accepted this offer. Says Mr. Devery: “I'll be with the plat- 
form of the party. I ama Democrat and I will support it all. I 
carried my father’s dinner-pail when he was laying the bricks 
of Tammany Hall; I'll stand by the convention, and all the 
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Hills from here to Timbuctoo wouldn't make me desert from my 
principles.” His feelings toward ex-Senator Hill also find ex- 
pression in the following personal remarks: 


“ Hill framed up this job to get Coler out of his way. He don’t 
want him to win, for if he does he will interfere with the bald- 
headed man’s Presidential aspirations. If Coler don’t look out 
Hill will take the shoes off his feet. 

“ Hill’s as crooked as Pearl Street. He sent for me Saturday 
and wanted to square things so as to seat our delegation pro- 
vidin’ I'd agree to withdraw. I don’t stand for crooked jobs 
like that, an’ I told Hill to gotothe devil. He said that if I'd 
agree to his stunt he’d come down here an’ square things for me 
with that bunch at Tammany Hall. I don’t need his help an’ I 
don’t want it. I'll fight it out alone, an’ when the battle’s over 
there'll be a lot of dead ones around Fourteenth Street. 

“When I saw Hill on Tuesday he didn’t have the nerve to 
look me in the eyes. Say, sport, that man’s eyes work on 
swivels. They run around in his head as tho he was always 
duckin’. 

“T just want to remark that some of my professed friends laid 
down in the convention like a lot of yellow dogs. I’m not usin’ 
any names, but I will later, an’ I just want to serve notice on 
them that they have got to quit those political robberies, meanin’ 
that scheme of disfranchisin’ people out of their votes. 

“Those dubs went up to Hill an’ told him they wouldn’t sit in 
the convention with me. He takes ’em at their word, and that 
settles my bacon. Anyway, the best way to break up this busi- 
ness is by electin’ Coler, an’ that’s what I’m agoin’ to help do. 
Coler’s a young man, an’ he won’t be bossed by Hill any more’n 
he was by Croker. 

“What we want is a young man in the chair of the governor 
who won't take orders from an old chestnut. If Coler wins he’ll 
be in line for the Presidency, an’ I’m anxious to see it happen, 
so as to spike that old baldheaded leader who had a crook with 
him in his room at two o'clock in the mornin’. 

“T hear these chaps up at Tammany Hall have framed upa 
job to steal the district from me an’ give it to Sheehan. Well, 
that’s the way they got their own, an’ I don’t put ’em above 
passin’ my district out to a man I beat hands down. Why, 
they’d come down here in Broadway an’ steel the wheels off a 
trolley-car.” 

The Democratic papers have little to say about Mr. Devery’s 
exclusion from the state convention. The New York J/orning 
Telegraph (Tam. Dem.) remarks that “now, if they could only 
shut him up,” after shutting him out, it would be well. The 
Republican papers seize upon the opportunity to make political 
capital out of the event. “For such a party and such a conven- 
tion to cast out Devery because he is unclean will excite a satiri- 
cal smile from the intelligent public,” says the Philadelphia 
Press (Rep.) ; and the Pittsburg Dzsfatch (Ind. Rep.) remarks: 
“The difference between Devery and other machine bosses is 
that he was a little bolder and more wholesale in his method of 
buying votes by free beer, free excursions, and free food than 
some of his rivals. Nor have we heard the last of Devery, by 
any means. In the eyes of his supporters he is a leader deprived 
of his rights by envious aristocrats. The East Side [West 
Side?] will hereafter rally around him with fervor—as long as 
his pile holds out.” 

The Buffalo News (Ind.) agrees that we shall hear more of 
him. It says: 


‘“Devery threatens the Croker primacy as no other man has 
since Croker rose to power, for Devery is the very incarnation of 
the Tammany spirit, the latest product of its methods. Heis rich 
from Tammany practises, which are centuries old, also, but he 
has the qualities of the popular tribune and holds the people 
through the magic of courage, supreme fighting qualities, rare 
skill, immense good humor, and a princely generosity. No 
other man in Tammany Hall within a generation can compare 
with Devery in the enthusiasm of his following for liking of the 
leader personally. It is impossible to doubt this after the scenes 
of the week at Saratoga. The old crowd of Tammany knows 
the power of Devery and is bound to kill him off if possible. 
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The fight on him, then, is a fight for supremacy in the Hall, 
and it is conducted as mercilessly as such contests are conducted 
by such men.” 


THE LA FOLLETTE-SPOONER CAMPAIGN IN 
WISCONSIN. 


the Republican ranks, 


STATE campaign that is attracting more than usual atten- 

tion is being carried onin Wisconsin. There is a break in 
One wing is the old organization under 
which Senator Spooner was elected, and the other, a more recent 
and popular one, stands firmly with Governor La Follette, who 
The La Follette Repub- 
licans, who call themselves the reform forces, advocate an equal 


was renominated by a large majority. 


assessment of private and corporate property and direct nomina- 
tions by the people at the primaries, as presented by the Stevens 
primary election bill. E. Ray Stevens, member of the Wiscon- 
sin legislature and author of the bill, contributes an article 
to the current issue of 
The World's Work, 
which gives us an inside 
history of the present 
condition of state poli- 





tics. Mr. Stevens al- 
ludes to the Spooner 
wing as “a State-wide 


‘Tammany ’ 
tion, with an almost lim- 
itless campaign fund.” 
He says furthe: . 


“Mr. La Follette was 
elected governor in the 
fall of 1900 by an unpre- 
cedented majority. His 
party had an overwhelm- 
ing majority in a legisla- 
ture pledged by the plat- 
form of 1900 to provide 
for nominations by direct vote and to equalize taxation. The 
state tax commission reported that, upon a most conserva- 
tive basis, if taxed on the gross earnings plan, the vailroads of 
the State would pay more than $600,000 a year additional taxes, 
and that their real tax burden, if assessed ad valorem like other 
property, would be increased almost a million dollars a year. 
The champion of reform was i! the governor’s chair. It wasex- 
pected that party pledges wou d be fulfilled. 

“But a combination was formed of railroad lobbyists hostile to 
the tax-bills and of old-line political managers, who dearly loved 
the caucus and convention. It secured control of a majority 
of the legislators, including the Democratic minority, in both 
houses of the legislature, with but two exceptions, and pre- 
vented any increase of corporate taxes, as well as the passage of 
the primary election bill. In vain did Administ cion legisla- 
tors offer compromises: among others, two bills attaching the 
referendum to the primary election law. Without legislative 
support Governor La Follette was powerless. 

“When the legislature adjourned, the anti-administration 
members formed a so-called Republican League,’ with head- 
quarters in Milwaukee and branches in other cities. A large 
salaried force was employed and great sums were expended in 
the work of the league. A card catalog of the voters of the State 
was made, which gave the name, residence, nationality, religion, 
and politics of each voter, as well as the information ‘ For us,’ 
or ‘Against us ’—in short, the Tammany plan. 

“Early in 1901, acontrolling interest in the Milwaukee SenZine/ 
--for years the leading Republican paper of the State—a stanch 
supporter of Governor La Follette and of the party platform, 
was purchased by Mr. Pfister (Wisconsin's street-railway and 
tannery magnate) at a figure said to be far above its real value. 
Tie paper at once became the organ of the league, opposed to 
the Administration and the principles pledged by the party. A 
large majority of the local weekly papers of the State also 
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changed their policy—some through cash arguments, it is 
charged. The league established a press bureau that supplied 
papers with ‘original’ 
editorial matter. And 
yet Governor La :Fol- 
lette and the party 
principles of 1900 were 
overwhelmingly in- 
dorsed at the caucuses.” 
Senator Spooner, who 
has become recognized 
as a leader in the Uni- 
ted States Senate, has 
just announced his 
.atention to become a 
candidate for another 
term, and Governor La 
Follette has promised 
to give him his enthu- 
siastic support, insur- 
ing reelection. 
other words, Governor 
La Follette is not seeking to prevent the reelection of Senator 
Spooner, but to secure the passage of the laws to which his party 
is pledged. His platform includes the return of the Senator. 
The men who framed and edopted the platform, Mr. 
Stevens, were not opposed to Se. ator Spooner, “but they be- 
lieved that the principles of equal taxation and nominations by 
direct vote were of greater moment than the renomination of a 
governor or the indorsement of a United States Senator.” 











In 
GOVERNOR LA FOLLETTE. 


says 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 


THE physicians in charge of President Roosevelt's leg hope to pull him 
through all right.—7he St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


MR. BAER must think by this time that it takes a man w'th a divine right 
a long time to win a victory.— 7he Columbus Despatch. 


LIEUTENANT PEARY says a man may live as safely in an Arctic winter 
as he can in New York. This is likely to be true for the coming winter at 
least.— Zhe New York World. 


THE Czar of Russia told his subjects that a man could not get rich by 
seizing the property of another. He might have explained that it was dif- 
ferent with a nation.— 7he Chicago News. 


THE explanation that Speaker Henderson was out of touch with the Re- 
publican politicians is entirely satisfactory. Whena Republican loses his 
touch he is virtually extinct.—7he Memphis Commercial Appeal. 


Texas is cackling over the discovery of a big egg with a little egg inside 
of it. Thatis nothing ; had it been a little egg with a big one inside there 
would have been cause for remark.— 7he St. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


LEt’s see: Mr. Roosevelt is quite positive that we can not handle the 
trusts without a constitutional amendment, and equally positive that we 
can handle the Philippines without any constitutional authority whatever- 

-The Commoner. 


THE outcome of Senator Tom Platt’s predictions regarding the coal 
strike and the action of the New York Republican convention indicates 
that Platt would have made a great official weather forecaster.—7he Xan- 
sas City Journal. 


THE Dublin, Ind., woman who tied her sunbonnet toa post and threw 
herself into the canal made a serious error. How much better it would 
have been if she had tied herself to the post and thrown the sunbonnet into 
the canal !— 7he Chicago Chronicle. 


THE New York Hera/d has come out for “ Roosevelt and Dewey, the peo- 
ple’s anti-trust candidates for 1904.” Evidently Mr. Bennett has been 
sending word over to the boys to brighten the paper up with a little hu- 
mor now and then.— 7he Chicago Record-Herald. 


“ WHAT makes you so anxious to go to Europe to live?” “My patriot- 
ism,” answered the quizzical person; “Iam nota man of superabundant 
means, but I like everything that is American, and I want to go abroad, 
where I can purchase American products at the least possible expense.”— 
The Washington Star. 


STREETS TO BE PAVED WITH GOLD.—This sounds somewhat extrava- 
gant, yet it is true, nevertheless, that the streets of Reading, Cal., will be 
paved with quartz which is estimated to assay about $4, a ton of gold. The 
rock is low-grade quartz, and is very abundant in this locality, conse- 
quently it is cheaper to use this on the streets than to import other ma- 
terial from a distance.— 7he Municipal Journal and Engineer, New York. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 





A CHARGE OF PLAGIARISM AGAINST 
CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 


A. WRITER in the London Saturday Review, signing him- 
self “]. Malham-Dembleby,” claims to have discovered a 
“key to ‘Jane Eyre,’” and accuses Charlotte Bronté of having 
borrowed many of the details of this world-famous novel from a 
“little work on Craven in ‘Six Letters to a Friend in India,’ 
printed in Leeds and published in 1838 from Skipton, York- 
shire.” ‘The author of this work is Frederic Montagu of Lincoln’s 
Inn, a grandson of John Montagu, fourth Earl of Sandwich. 
Mr. Malham-Dembleby’s theory, declares the editor of Zhe Sa/- 
urday Review, “seems to have enough of plausibility to make it 
interesting and at least worth consideration”; and the article is 
being seriously discussed in the London literary journals. The 
London Academy and Literatur: finds the correspondences be- 
tween. “Jane Eyre” and Mr. Montagu’s work ‘so close as to at 
least lend very strong probability to the writer’s contention.” 
The arguments of the article may be summarized as follows: 


There is strong internal evidence of the influence of a mascu- 
line mind in the composition and motive of “Jane Eyre.” Its 
principal idea is one born of male experience regarding the diffi- 
culties of the marriage question where lunacy was concerned. 
The genius of Charlotte Bronté has been proved, on every side, 
to be constructive and not creative. Where then, did she get the 
subject-matter of “Jane Eyre”? “Shirley,” we are informed, 
was built by her with effort out of various minor experiences and 
out of incidents to be found in the common annals; and her 
earlier novel, “The Professor,” was built upon her Belgian ex- 
periences which subsequently she assimilated with her own life 
and called “ Villette.” But whence “Currer Bell” got that which 
enabled her to construct “Jane Eyre” has not been shown to 
this day for the world has apparently never expected to find the 
solution of the mystery in a little work by Frederic Montagu. 

Possibly Miss Bronté’s first notion of the motif of“ Jane Eyre” 
can be traced to a passage in which Mr. Montagu says he does 
not “envy the man whocan sanction under any circumstances 
(except lunacy or guilt) the separation of man and wife.” This 
placing of lunacy before guilt in the connection might give the 
direction Miss Bronté’s mind took in “Jane Eyre”; and not less 
responsible, in conjunction, is the extract Mr. Montagu gives 
from Shelley where the poet speaks of the moon as like 


. a dying lady, lean and pale, 
Who totters forth, wrapt in a gauzy veil, 
Out of her chamber, led by the insane 
And feeble wanderings of her fading brain.” 


Mr. Montagu tells in his fifth letter of a lonely country hos- 
telry. At midnight he describes how he perceives by a light that 
some one is ascending the ladder to the trap-door of his room, 
and to his horror the hostess, clad in a white gown, and bearing 
acandle, her face working diabolically, enters and approaches 
his bedside. Compare the following passages in Mr. Montagu’s 
work with those of Charlotte Bronté, in the scene where the mad 
Mrs. Rochester visits Jane Eyre at midnight: 


Montagu: “. .. by a light which grew stronger... I felt 
. . . that some person was about to ascend the ladder.” 
“Jane Eyre”: “. ..a gleam dazzled my eyes... it was 


. candlelight.” 

Montagu: “Clad in a white gown fastened close up to her 
neck, with her black hair matted by carelessness hanging over 
her collar...” 

“Jane Eyre”: “It seemed... awoman.. . with thick and 
dark hair hanging long down her back. I know not what dress 
she had on: it was white and straight, but whether gown, sheet, 
or shroud I can not tell.” 

Montagu: “‘Never shall I forget her dreadfully hideous ex- 
pression.” 

“Jane Eyre”: “... The features were. 
ghastly tome... it was a savage face. 

. - . the lineaments.” 

Montague: “. . . she came up to the bedside, and looked at 


.. fearful and 
I wish I could forget 
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me a full minute, and after passing the candle carefully before 
my eyes, left me.” 

“Jane Eyre”: “Just at my bedside the figure stopped: the 
fiery eye glared upon me, she thrust the candle close to my face 
and extinguished it under my eyes.” 

“Jane Eyre” owes to the earlier work not merely its inception 
and motive, and its most dramatic scene, but also the creation 
of at least the names of Millcote, Lowood, Lynn, Eshton, In- 
gram, Georgiana, Helen, Abbot, Currer Bell, Poole, Mason, 
Severn, Eyre, Rivers, Burns, Jane, Janet, and possibly St. 
John ; the creation of a certain poetic “faery ” atmosphere round 
the heroine Janet that bears direct influence upon the introverted 
Charlotte——Rochester ; the creation of incidents including the 
laming of Rochester’s horse, Rochester’s fortune-telling decep- 
tion, the voice and echo in the mountains; the “ guide-book ” 
and panoramic note; the labored vignettes and “pictures”; and 
the superlative attention to nature with the selection of his, Mr. 
Montagu’s, Craven for background. 


The New York 7imes Saturday Review makes the following 
comment on the article: 


“Clement K. Shorter, one of the biographers and editors of 
Charlotte Bronté, seems inclined to take Mr. Malham-Demble- 
by’s ‘Key to Jane Eyre’ rather gravely. Nobody knows better 
than Mr. Shorter how such literary fantasies may impress the 
public mind in England. Here we have so much of that kind of 
stuff that no single freakish ‘revelation’ can make much differ- 
ence. Mr. Shorter sees fit directly to contradict Mr. Malham- 
Dembleby’s assertion that Miss Bronté’s genius was ‘construct- 
ive and not creative.’ Of course Mr. Shorter is right, and, of 
course, no book by Frederic Montagu or any other writer can be 
pointed out as the ‘key’ to ‘Jane Eyre.’ ” 


WORK AND INFLUENCE OF EMILE ZOLA. 


N commenting on the sudden death by asphyxiation of Emile 
Zola, at the age of sixty-two years,(geveral American news- 
papers take occasion to remark that;“yith the possible excep- 
tion of Tolstoy, Zola exerted a wider literary influence than that 
of any other contemporary writer. Such an estimate in itself 
indicates the ioss which literature sustains in his death. ‘The 
death of Zola,” declares the Philadelphia Press, “is more than 
the close of acareer. It ends the departing influence of a style 
and method which, twenty years ago, seemed likely to sweep 
the civilized world and recast the fiction of our day.” The New 
York Commercial Advertiser says: 


“Zola represented the culmination of a great movement in 
letters, and for that matter in something beyond the sphere of 
letters. The beginnings of this movement were seen in Stend- 
hall; it was traceable in Balzac; it assumed definite form in 
Flaubert and the brothers Goncourt; and finally in Zola it be- 
came and it remained for two decades an overwhelming domi- 
nating force. .. . His realism, developed by him into what he 
himself preferred to describe as‘ naturalism,’ mirrors a tendency 
of modern thought and feeling—a tendency to strip away the 
veneer of our social life and to look upon the naked realities 
which lie beneath. In the preceding age, when optimism was 
in the ascendent, there existed everywhere a tendency to cover 
up the disagreeable, to hide the festering wound beneath the 
silks and laces of a cheerful fancy, to refuse all recognition to 
whatever jarred and shocked the finer sensibiliiies....... 

“Zola will live because of his four great masterpieces: ‘L’As- 
sommoir,’ ‘Nana,’ ‘Germinal,’ and‘La Débfcle.’ The first of 
these is the one which made the author’s name first known out- 
side of France—a terrible panorama of the slums, a minute and 
yet a vastly comprehensive study of degradation, perhaps the 
most appalling sermon against the drink evil that has ever yet 
been preached. ‘The heroine, if such she can be called, typifies 
in her own person the triumph of harlotry, dominating and taint- 
ing every class and every type, and appearing in its triumph, as 
one critic writes, ‘a kind of hideous retribution inflicted by the 
crushed and mud-stained rabble from which Nana sprang, on 
the sumptuous and insolent plutocracy. . . . With her the cess- 
pool, which ‘L’ Assommoir’ has shown usfermenting among the 
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poor, strikes upward and permeates the social mass, befouling 
and caukering the idle and the affluent.’ In‘Germinal,’ Zola has 
made us vividly alive to the brutalizing horrors of a life spent in 
perpetual toil, crushed by the greed of those who hold the toiler 
inagrip of iron. In ‘La DébAcle,’ there is a picture, epic in its 
proportions, of a mighty war and of the downfall of a great na- 
tion because of the rottenness that has entered into its very 
bones.” 


Zola’s‘* naturalism,” observes the New York Evening Post, 
was not destined to endure. He “was no Balzac, to plan a 
‘Comédie Humaine,’ of which the minutest part should be an 
unending source of intellectual enjoyment and of interpretation 
of life.” His theory of the ‘experimental novel,” as set forth in 
the book of that name and as illustrated by the greater part of 
his literary work, “has had its day and passed into the limbo of 
suspended doctrines.” The same paper continues: 


“Since the naturalistic theory went bankrupt long ago, and 
Zola’s disciples, most of whom have gone before the master, all 
drifted away from him in various 
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literally picked out, it must be admitted, from a great deal that 
is mire. As a satirist Zola must be studied. He has pictured 
the Second Empire in its decadence with a force and power that 
reached its climax in‘ La Déb&cle,’ a book wonderful in its vivid 
presentation of a corrupt empire in collapse. Zola did not write 
for children, for youths and maidens. He wrote rather for the 
man of the world—but to warn him. ‘The retribution that over- 
takes vice stalks through his works as unpityingly as in the 
Greek tragedy.” 


The New York Suz remarks upon the “stupendous” activity 
of Zola and his multitudinous interests : 


“He was not only a novelist, but an active journalist, a critic, 
a politician, a pamphleteer, an unsuccessful playwright, the 
head of a school of writers of whom Guy de Maupassant was the 
most illustrious, an indefatigable literary controversialist. He 
had the perfervid genius of Italy and the South of France. 
Something of the theatrical, the thirst for publicity was natural 
to him, a matter of inheritance and not of effort; and even his 
rather pompous pilgrimages to Lourdes and other sources of his 
books must have been congenial 





directions—the most faithful Mau- 
passant into a finer reticence and 
a more selective art, Daudet into 
a very personal sentimentalism ; 
the surviving Huymans into sheer 
mysticism—we may more fittingly 
dwell upon the novels written after 
he had passed fifty and upon the 
heroism with which he braved all 
France in behalf of the forgotten 
martyr of Devil’s Island. These 
later novels show a new idealism 
struggling to express itself in the 
terms of naturalism. ‘Lourdes’ is 
a vast allegory of the emotion of 
piety, ‘Rome’ of religious author- 
ity, ‘Paris’ of social regeneration. 
These books are imbued with a 
finer spirit than the author had pre- 
viously shown. But they are still 
inchoate as art and intemperate as 
thinking. They show, however, a 
broad humanity, which in the still 
later volume, ‘ Fécondité,’ which 
treats of the blessing that attends 
fruitfulness, and the curse that falls 
upon barrenness, often finds grave 
and noble expression. It is curious 
to recall that Zola was working 








to his temperament, however 
shrewdly planned for purposes of 
‘booming’ by his publishers. He 
had served in their trade and knew 
its tricks. He never got into the 
Academy, altho he said that since 
there must be one, he must belong. 
He had whacked at too many 
heads of authors. Indeed he loved 
a row as he loved a phrase; and 
even if the Republic did not become 
‘naturalist,’ as he said it must or 
cease to be, he had the satisfaction 
of saying so. 

“The generous courage with 
which he came to the defense of 
Dreyfus and, to his own pecuniary 
injury, fought against almost all the 
French nation frothing at the mouth 
with the antisemitic madness, is the 
noblest memory that Emile Zola 
leaves. Whatever of his work is de- 
stined to fall or live, his ‘J’accuse’ 
will not be forgotten; and France 
herself may yet come to forgive and 
honor the man who, great writer or 
not, showed himself a great citizen.” 


The following facts in Zola’s life 
are taken from a summary in the 





upon this great idyl at the time 








when his general accusation of the 
military cabal that condemned A\l- 
fred Dreyfus made him the most hated man in Paris. As he 
shaped his patriarchal dreams of marital felicity, he could hear 
the cries of A bas Zola! A bas les Juifs!” 


The charge of “immorality” which has so often been made 
against Zola’s works is not seriously entertained by many 
papers, tho all admit that his methods were repulsive to Anglo- 
Saxon standards of judgment. “Perhaps,” says the Boston 
Transcript, “when the world gets that viewpoint that only 
comes with the passage of years, it will concede that Zola’s pur- 
pose was as pure as Hogarth’s, at least—and nobody now ques- 
tions that the great British painter of vice and its fruits was a 
moralist.” Zhe Transcript adds: 


“It is a common impression, which leads many persons to 
buy Zola to read him by stealth, that he can picture only im- 
purity graphically, and that the grand and noble was beyond 
his power of portrayal. This is anerror of the gravest weight in 
estimating the great French novelist. He has accomplished a 
stupendous mass of conscientious work—a monument of indus- 
try and ability of high order—and he has drawn some noble 
characters, as, for instance, Henrietta in‘La Débfcle,’ pure 
with the purity of a noble disdain of sin aud a noble charity for 
the sinner. Many such characters may be picked out of Zola, 


EMILE ZOLA, 


Springfield Republican: 

Emile Zola was born in Paris, 
April 2, 1840, being the son of Francesco Zola, an Italian civil en- 
gineer, who came from Venice to France, and who originated the 
design of the vast water-works to supply the city of Aix in southern 
France. The novelist’s mother was a Frenchwoman of La Beauce. 
He hada youth of poverty, and hisearly years in Paris were acon- 
stant struggle, in which he suffered for lack of food and lack of 
warmth in winter, until he got employment witha Paris publisher, 
and his first books were written, which were not at all Zolaesque. 
He was employed on the newspaper ZL’ Evenément, and criticized 
art with great severity, as young men are wont todo. He made 
a sensation in 1867 with “Therese Raquin” (a stage version of 
which was accepted by Sarah Bernhardt), and this set the pace 
for the future work by which he was known. 
his events, until the remarkable Dreyfus episode four years 
ago. Hewas one of the most prosperous authors of France, and 
yet nothing that he ever wrote besides so redounded to his honor 
as his celebrated appeal in behalf of justice to the unfortunate 
Dreyfus. That letter, of which every sentence began with 
* J’accuse,” struck a chord of the justice of the whole world, and 
succeeded in its objects—the return of the victim of the “honor 
of the army ” from exile, and the destruction of the sacred charac- 
ter of the courts-martial as conducted. 

In his private life Emile Zola was a good husband, a faithful 
citizen, an honest man. The repulsive characteristics of his 


His books were 
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novels can not be fastened upon his personal character. He had 
much work planned for the future, among the rest a history of 
French literature, and his last great book, bearing the title 
“Truth” and based on the present struggles between church and 
state in France, is now appearing serially in LZ’ Aurore. 





LITERATURE THAT HAS BEEN LOST. 


EORG BRANDES, the famous Danish critic, writes a sug- 

gestive article in the Goteborg Handelstidning, in which 

he calls attention to the large proportion of the world’s best 

literature that has been lost irretrievably, and to the curious 

chances to which we owe the part that has been preserved. We 
summarize as follows: 


Striking examples of the transiency of buman works are fur- 
nished by Greek and Roman literature. The library of the 
Ptolemies contained 700,000 volumes when it was burned on the 
capture of Alexandria by Cesar. The greatest treasure of the 
Pergamon library was the 200,000 volumes, no one of them 
duplicating another, which Antony presented to Cleopatra. 
This rare collection was destroyed, with the temple of Serapis, 
through the fanaticism of Bishop Theophilus, in the reign of 
Theodosius. 

We know the titles of three hundred and fifty Greek tragedies 
and have the text of three. Notoneof theeight hundred dramas 
of Athenzeus has come down to us. Of the most eminent Greek 
lyrists, including the poetess Corinna, who five times defeated 
Pindar himself in competition, only unimportant fragments 
remain. The great poets of the Augustan age speak of Gallus 
and Varius as their peers, but all the works of these two writers 
have vanished. We probably owe the preservation of the works 
of Tacitus to the fact that the Emperor Tacitus, fancying that he 
was a descendant of the great historian, filled the public libraries 
with his works and had ten copies made every year. And still 
the works of Tacitus vanished from the earth, and it was not 
until the fifteenth century that the single manuscript to which 
we owe our knowledge of them was found in the Westphalian 
cloister. In 1854 the French Egyptologist Mariette found on the 
breast of a mummy a papyrus containing beautiful verses by the 
Greek poet Alkman, of whose writings very little was known. 

We like to fancy that it is the best of the old literature that 
has been preserved, but as a matter of fact the selection has 
been made by blind chance rather than literary discrimination. 
The same thing is true of medieval literature. We have but 
one manuscript each of Beowulf, Valdere, and the older Edda. 
The epic literature of Provence has vanished utterly, and of 
medieval French humorous literature not a hundredth part 
remains. In Berlin, in 1840, by the merest chance, sixty-one old 
French “ prases”” and “ moralities,” printed in the sixteenth cen- 
tury, were discovered which otherwise would have been lost to 
us. The celebrated Chanson de Roland was not discovered 
until 1837, after eight centuries of oblivion. And in all human 
probability no fewer than nineteen of Shakespeare’s plays would 
have been lost had not Heminge and Condell collected and pub- 
lished his works seven years after his death.—7Zrans/lation 
made for THE LITERARY DiIGEsT. 





The Three-Years’ College Course.—The announce- 
ment that Harvard University will confer the degree of bachelor 
of arts at the end of three years’ study, beginning with the class 
of 1905, is regarded as a significant signof the times. Columbia 
University, it is reported, is also seriously considering the ad- 
visability of a similar shortening of its own course. Says 
Harper's Weekly: 


“It has been growing more and more obvious yeariy to those 
who observe conditions that a four-years’ course in college, de- 
voted wholly to the study of purely academic subjects, is at least 
a year too long, and, in the case of young men who are to em- 
bark upon a professional career, results in a very material loss 
of time without any corresponding advantage to be gained. 
The action of the Harvard authorities is a step in the right 
direction, but is it amy more than a step? Are there not yet 
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other steps to be taken by which the young man who proposes to ° 


become a doctor, or a lawyer, or a follower of a profession of 
some sort, may get at the really serious work of preparation a 
little sooner than now seems possible? What precise advantage 
an A.B. is to a man has never yet been made quite clear. There 
are A.B.’s in the world who lack ordinary sense, and the thou- 
sands of half-educated people one meets in the course of a year 
who rejoice in the possession of a sheepskin do little to convince 
the doubting mind that the degree has any significance whatso- 
ever. Our colleges can render a real service if they will do 
something to give actual value to the certificates they issue, 
There is no more reason why the student who enters college with 
the idea of preparing himself for civil life should not bé held to 
a regimen of the strictest sort than that the youths who go to 
Annapolis or to West Point should be permitted to play their 
way through the course prescribed by the curriculum. The 
whole system needs stiffening up if our colleges are really to do 
their best work, and until the academic departments of our uni- 
versities are placed upon the same plane of efficiency as our pro- 
fessional schools, university authorities will have fallen short of 
the performance of the full measure of their duty.” 


The New York 7imes dissents from this view, seeing in the 
movement toward shorter college courses a tendency to rob life 
of “general cultivation and what used to be called ‘a liberal 
education.’ ” 


THE “AMAZING POPULARITY” OF MARIE 
CORELLI. 


Bae remarkable sale of Marie Corelli’s new novel, “Temporal 

Power,” has created something of a literary sensation in 
England. The first’ edition, of the book consisted of 150, 000 
copies, and is already almost disposed of. Altho not a single 
copy was sent to the reviewers, the book is being widely noticed 
in the London journals, and many attempts are made to explain 
the extraordinary popularity of a writer who seems to be almost 
universally regarded in literary circles as crude and common- 
place. Says a writer in the London Pilot: 


“In ‘Temporal Power’ you will find represented the crude tan- 
gle of thought or idea that floats in the tideway of a nation's 
progress; not directed, not sifted, not straightened out, but 
simply represented—refiected, if you will, but in the gaudy colors 
of melodrama. People in England have lately had the problems 
of constitutional government brought to their notice by the 
death of one sovereign and the accession of another; the thing 
has been talked of, it has been in people’s minds. Therefore, 
Miss Corelli’s book is about a sovereign and his country, about 
his private life, about his public life, about Socialists and Anar- 
chists, about courtiers, mistresses, princes, statesmen. A fine 
theme; and what does Miss Corelli say about it all? Just what 
the man in the street, who had never given the subject any 
study or thought, would have said the first time he thought of it. 
That kings are for the most part very vicious and idle; that 
statesmen are all ‘on the job’; that a king’s position is a very 
trying one; that his influence ought to be exerted on the side of 
good. I never saw so many commonplaces collected round any 
given subject, and I never saw (except in Miss Corelli’s books) 
such a string of commonplaces proclaimed with the fervor of 
one proclaiming a gospel. ‘That, of course, is what the masses 
of people who read like; it is what they themselves do in conver- 
sation. They alsolikea fightor a brawl, therefore Miss Corelli is 
ever on the attack, hurling adjectives and abuse at some estab- 
lished stronghold. ‘The Roman Catholic Church comes by many 
hard knocks in this book; the priest who represents it incites 
people to murder, bribes newspapers, snarls with his ‘pale and 
ascetic face,’ and commits suicide. Surely Miss Corelli omitted 
to add that he kept a Aarem and replenished it from among the 
penitents who sought his mediation? It is the same all round; 
superlatives reign ; all people who represent organized power are 
villains and hypocrites ; each of the heroines is the most perfect 
being, and has the finest figure, that ever was. The socialist 
hero—Sergius Thord is his name—is a very lurid figure indeed. 
Of course he had a‘dark leonine head’; of course ‘a gleam of 
white teeth shone under his black moustache’ ; equally of course 
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crowds roared his name, and swayed and seethed about when he 
spoke to‘ My People,’ with a very capital P, and they greeted 
his words with ‘hurricanes of applause’ and ‘tempests of shout- 
ing.’ Everything is hugely exaggerated ; no seas were ever so 
sapphire-blue as those which Miss Corelli has occasion to use, no 
tempest so shrieking, no grasses so green, no women so beauti- 
ful. And, of course, the Hundred and Fifty Thousand like all 
that. ‘They are not accustomed to use their own imagination, 
therefore the heavy brush, the heavy hand, and “he gaudy 
colors of books like this. Also for those who, like the crowd, love 
a row, there is here all the exhilaration of a street brawl] without 
the ignominy of the police court or the pain of broken heads. 
There is no need to denounce Miss Corelli’s method of writing 
or her standards of taste to people whose taste is educated, sim- 
ply because they do not like her books, and never could like 
them; neither is it necessary to discuss the social views which 
are set forth in ‘Temporal Power,’ because they are quite com- 
monplace and uninteresting. The interest of such a book by 
such a writer consists not in what she has to say or the way she 
says it, but in the secret of her vast popularity.” 


Dr. Robertson Nicoll declares in The British Weekly that he 
doubts whether the novel would have had a sale of 2,000 copies 
if it had been published by a new writer. He adds, however, 
that “the style is on the whole clear and vigorous,” and for popu- 
lar purposes is “ very effective.” 
on the book as follows: 


The London Oxu?t/ook comments 


“Immense cleverness, unfailing volubility, and the persuasive- 
ness of a born story-teller combine to catch the ordinary man 
and woman on their softest side. Such qualities must make for 
popularity for centuries to come, let education progress even 
faster than is likely. Miss Corelli assumes an air of enormous 
knowledge, takes her readers for common ignorant persons— 
children even—and preaches at them, babbles to them, scolds 
them, and instructs them on all the high things of heaven and 
earth as one perfectly informed with superlative wisdom. Hers 
is the ancient and ever-successful method by which cure-alls 
have been sold at fairs. But in sober truth this book on ‘Tem- 
poral Power’ shows Miss Corelli to be an amazingly ill-instructed 
writer, in whom no gift of humility operates to restrain her from 
dealing with profound problems of human existence. There is 
nowhere the slightest evidence of any process of thought; she 
simply takes whatever matters suggest themselves, or drags 
them in neck and crop, and rolls forth page after page of observa- 
tion and comment facile, flatulent, feeble, but never by any 
chance beyond the meanest comprehension.” 


The book fares no better at the hands of the American critics. 
The Independent credits Miss Corelli with ‘‘a dime-novel imagi- 
nation”; and the St. Louis Mirror observes that “her ignorance 


is sublimely splendid in its effrontery.”. The Boston 7ranscript 
Says: 


“Altho Marie Corelli's literary talents are unquestioned, they 
are so absolutely beyond the restraint of good taste, common 
sense, and sound judgment that it is impossible to read a dozen 
pages of any of her works without loss of patience approaching 
almost to disgust. In all that she writes her imagination runs 
riot, and her literary facility carries her into absurd situations 
and still more absurd dialog which arouse wonder that so many 
words can be used in the description of such unimportant and 
preposterous matters.” 


Mr, W. L. Alden makes the following humorous reference to 
the book in one of his recent London letters to the New York 
Times Saturday Review : 


“Miss Corelli’s new novel is piled high on every bookstand, 
and the piles daily melt away. I do not propose to speak of its 
merits, for Miss Corelli has often enough expressed the wish 
that critics would let her books alone. It might, however, be 
mentioned that the heroine of the new novel is called ‘Gloria.’ 
This is evidently an effort to show that Miss Corelli can draw a 
better‘ Gloria’ than her great rival Mr. Hall Caine. Miss Corelli 
has latterly manifested a firm determination to ‘see’ whatever 
Mr. Caine writes, and to ‘go one better.’. Thus when Mr. Caine 
wrote * The Christian,’ Miss Corelli immediately followed with 
The Master Christian,’ and when Mr. Caine wrote a novel con- 
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cerning priests and kings and sccialists, and called it ‘The Eter- 
nal City,’ Miss Corelli ‘raised’ him by writing ‘The Temporal 
Power.’ 

“Her idea of giving her heroine the same name as the heroine 
of one of her rival’s most successful books is certainly an origi- 
nalone. Why should she not develop this idea still further, and 
give us a novel in which all the characters should be those con- 
cerning whom Mr. Caine has written? ‘This would give hera 
capital opportunity to show that she could do far better with Mr. 
Caine’s characters than he can do himself, and it would certainly 
add to her already amazing popularity.” 


NECESSITY OF HIGHER EDUCATION FOR THE 
NEGRO. 


ROF. W. E. BURGHARDT DU BOIS, of Atlanta Uni- 
versity, contributes an eloquent and striking article to 

The Atlantic Monthly (September), entitled “Of the Training 
of Black Men.” In it he takes the ground that the salvation of 
the negro race will 








be worked out chief- 
ly through the influ- 
ence of higher edu- 
cation. He does not 
depreciate the negro 
industrial schools, 
overlook the 
incalculable benefit 
thai has come to the 
negro race through 
all forms of manual 
training; but he in- 
sists that a new 
moral and intellect- 
ual dynamic is what 
the negro race needs 
more than all else, 
and that this can 
only come through 
an extension of the 
present educational 
system. The difficulties of the race problem, he says, “can be 
met in but one way: by the breadth and broadening of human 
reason, by catholicity of taste and culture.” 


nor 











PROF, W. E, BURGHARDT DU BOIS, 


He writes further: 


“The advocates of the higher education of the negro would be 
the last to deny the incompleteness and glaring defects of the 
present system: too many institutions have attempted to do col- 
lege work, the work in some cases has not been thoroughly 
done, and quantity rather than quality has sometimes been 
sought. But all this can be said of higher education throughout 
the land: it is the almost inevitable incident of educational 
growth, and Jeaves the deeper question of the legitimate demand 
for the higher training of negroes untouched. And this latter 
question can be settled in but one way—by a first-hand study of 
the facts.” 


The facts in question show that about 2,000 negroes have ob- 
tained bachelor’s degrees from the thirty-four collegiate institu- 
tions for colored men (Atlanta, Fish, Howard, etc.) already 
existing in the South; and 400 more have graduated from Har- 
vard, Yale, Oberlin, and other Northern universities. In 1900, 
the conference at Atlanta University undertook an investigation 
into the present condition of these graduates. 
Bois sums up the result of the inquiry as follows: 


Professor Du 


“Fifty-three per cent. of these graduates were teachers—presi- 
dents of institutions, heads of normal schools, principals of city 
school systems, and the like. Seventeen per cent. were clergy- 
men ; another seventeen per cent. were in the professions, chiefly 
as physicians. Over six per cent. were merchants, farmers, and 


artisans, and four per cent. were in the Government civil 
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service. Granting even that a considerable proportion of the 
third unheard from are unsuccessful, this is a record of useful- 
ness. Personally I know many hundreds of these graduates, 
and have corresponded with more than a thousand; through 
others I have followed carefully the life-work of scores; I have 
taught some of them and some of the pupils whom they have 
taught, lived in homes which they have builded, and looked at 
life through their eyes. Comparing them as a class with my fel- 
low-students in New England and in Europe, I can not hesitate 
in saying that nowhere have I met men and women with a 
broader spirit of helpfulness, with deeper devotion to their life- 
work, or with more consecrated determination to succeed in the 
face of-bitter difficulties than among negro college-bred men.” 


Civilization can never be built in the South, continues Profes- 
sor Du Bois, with the negro people an ignorant, turbulent pro- 
letariat. The attempt to keep them laborers and nothing more, 
he thinks, is worse than futile: 

“They are not fools, they have tasted of the Tree of Life, and 
they will not cease to think will not cease attempting to read 
the riddle of the world. By taking away their best-equipped 
teachers and leaders, by slamming the door of opportunity in 
the faces of their bolder and brighter minds, will you make them 
satisfied with their lot? or will you not. rather transfer their 
leading from the hands of men taught to think to the hands of 
untrained demagogs ? We ought not to forget that despite the 
pressure of+ poverty, and despite the active discouragement and 
even ridicule of friends, the demand for higher training steadily 
increases among negro youth: there were, in the years from 
1875 to 1880, twenty-two negro graduates from the Northern col- 
leges ; from 1885 to 1890 there were forty-three, and from 1895 to 
1900 nearly 100 graduates. From Southern negro colleges 
there were, in the same three periods, 143, 413, and over 500 
graduates. Here, then, is the plain thirst for training; by 
refusing to give this talented tenth the key to knowledge can 
any sane man imagine that they will lightly lay aside their 
yearning and contentedly become hewers of wood and drawers 
of water?” 


The foundations of knowledge in the negro race, as in others, 
concludes Professor Du Bois, “must be sunk deep in the college 
and university if we would build a solid, permanent structure.” 
Is it so difficult, he asks, to found a negro college system “so 
manned and equipped as to steer successfully between tlie 
dijettante and the fool?” He adds: 


“The function of the negrocollege then is clear: it must main- 
tain the standards of popular education, it must seek the social 
regeneration of the negro, and it must help in the solution of 
problems of race contact and cooperation. And finally, beyond 
all this, it must develop men. Above our modern socialism, and 
out of the worship of the mass, must persist and evolve that 
higher individualism which the centers of culture protect ; there 
must come a loftier respect for the sovereign human soul that 
secks to know itself and the world about it; that seeks a freedom 
for expansion and self-development ; that will love and hate and 
labor in its own way, untrammeled alike by old and new. Such 
souls aforetime have inspired and guided worlds, and if we be 
not wholly bewitched by our Rhine-gold, they shall again. 
Herein the longing of black men must have respect: the rich 
and bitter depth of their experience, the unknown treasures of 
their inner life, the strange rendings of nature they have seen, 
may give the world new points of view and make their loving, 
living, and doing precious to all human hearts. And to them- 
selves in these the days that try their souls the chance to soar in 
the dim blue air above the smoke is to their finer spirits boon 
and guerdon for what they lose on earth by being black. 

“T sit with Shakespeare and he winces not. Across the color 
line I move arm in arm with Balzac and Dumas, where smiling 
men and welcoming women glide in gilded halls. From out the 
caves of Evening that swing between the strong-limbed earth and 
the tracery of the stars, Isummon Aristotle and Aurelius and what 
soul I will, and they come all graciously with no scorn nor con- 
descension. So, wed with truth, I dwell above the Veil. Is this 
the life you grudge us, O knightly America? Is this the life you 
long to change into the dull red hideousness of Georgia? Are 
you so afraid lest peering from this high Pisgah, between Philis- 
tine and Amalekite, we sight the Promised Land?” 
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HAS THE MUSICAL SYMPHONY HAD ITS DAY? 


R. HENRY '. FINCK, the musical critic of the New 
York Evening Post, gives it as his opinion that the sym- 
phony, asa form of musical art, is doomed toextinction. “There 
can be no doubt,” he thinks, “that the art form of the future for 
orchestral music is the symphonic poem as constructed by Liszt, 
Saint-Saéms, and Dvorak.” Mr. Finck writes further (in The 
Forum, October-December) as follows: 
“Beethoven undoubtedly improved on the symphonies of 


Haydn and Mozart in many important respects; there is more 
thought, and food for thought, in one of his than in a dozen of 


theirs. But his deubling the length of the symphony was a 
grievous error, which has done a great deal to retard the evolu- 
tion of music, and has consigned to oblivion many works that 
might have lived had not their composers, with his example be 
fore them, been tempted to stretch out their material to tedioug 
lengths. 

“As the three-volume novel lias had its day, so the four-move- 
ment symphony is doomed to extinction. It is too long. Its 


writers usually labor under the strange delusion that genius con- 
sists in taking some insignificant theme and developing it inter- 
minably with the utmost display of technical skill and ingenuity, 
Genius, on the contrary, consists in the faculty of originating 
significant ideas, expressing them in the simplest possible way, 
and stopping short when all that is new has been said, whether 
it makes one page or a dozen or more. In architecture there is 
some excuse for skyscrapers, because, if not beautiful, they are 
at any rate useful and profitable. But long symphonies are the 
reverse of useful and profitable. A very talented composer, who 
died six years ago, the Viennese Anton Bruckner, practically 
wrecked his whole career by writing skyscraper symphonies 
lasting up to an hour and a half. No conductor dared to risk the 
success of a whole concert on such works, and consequently 
they were ignored, and the poor deluded man died broken- 
hearted. Hehad been unable to read the signs of the times. . .. 

“Apart from its usually excessive length, the symphony has 
the fatal defect of not being an organic form of art. With a few 
exceptions, there is no more connection between its four move 
ments than there is between four Pullman cars; less, indeed, 
because the best Pullman trains are vestibuled, whereas Haydn 
made the blunder of entirely detaching the symphonic move- 
ments; and this blunder has been perpetuated to the present 
day, altho Mendelssohn, Schumann, and a few more recent 
writers have, in single instances, run their movements together 
and also tried to connect them organically by employing, to a 
slight extent, the same thematic material in two or more of them. 
But the symphony can hardly be saved by that device. It is 
too artificial in structure to survive much longer.” 


NOTES. 


ANDREW CARNEGIE contributes an introduction to Joseph B. Gilder’s 
book on “ The American Ideal, as Expounded by American Statesmen.” 


77t-Bits, the famous English journal founded by Sir George Newnes, 
finds its American counterpart in a new and sprightly New York monthly, 
American 7Tit-Bits, edited by Walter Pulitzer. 


LYMAN B. GLOVER, the dramatic critic of the Chicago Record-Herald ana 
“the dean of the local dramatic writers” (to quote the New York 7 mes), 
has become manager and personal adviser of Richard Mansfield. 


THE statement is made by Chapman & Hall, the English publishers of 
Dickens's works, that their annual sales have reached the immense total 
for many years past of 250,000 copies. In popularity “-Pickwick ” leads, and 
close upon that comes “ David Copperfield.” Says the London Academy: 
“When it is remembered that many of the novels are out of copyright and 
have been issued in various forms by other publishers, it will be seen how , 
enormous the sale of Dickens continues to be.” American publishers have 
frequently made this same statement. 


THE city of Patras, Greece, has decided upon the erection of a church, to 
COSt 2,000,000 drachmas ($250,000), by means of an architectural contest. 
The results of the competition are to be submitted to some academy of the 
fine arts in Europe, and a first prize of 10,000 francs, a second of 4,000 
francs, and a third of 2,000 francs are offered. “ Much interest,” deciares 
Mr. F. W. Jackson, United States consul at Patras, “ is manifested in the at- 
titude of American artists. It is to be hoped that from among the mea 
who have planned and constructed some of the most remarkable buildings 
in the world will be found one equal to planning a Byzantine temple to the 
satisfaction of the Greeks.” 
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SCIENCE AND INVENTION. 


GLACIERS AND CIVILIZATION. 


HESE two subjects would seem at first sight to be entirely 
unrelated, yet the latest studies in anthropology make it 
quite probable that the advent of the glacial period in the earth’s 
history marked important changes in man’s modes of life and 
thought. How this may have come about is described by F. 
Legge in 7he Academy and Literature (London, August 30). 
Mr. Legge thus characterizes European man as he was before 
the northern hemisphere became covered with ice: 


“ee 


. .. A nomad and a hunter, sleeping, like Robinson Crusoe, 
in trees, acquainted with the use of fire, and armed with a single 
weapon made from a roughly chipped flint. He either lived in 
single pairs or in groups of two or three families, and it is not 
yet quite settled that he had then acquired the use of speech. 
He seems to have gone completely naked, and to have haunted 
only the flat country and the banks of rivers. As for religion he 
had none at all, and he threw his dead into the midden in which 
are found the bones of the animals he struck down for food. In 
all respects he seems to have been a most unpleasant and irre- 
claimable savage.” 

Then came the great change of climate that ushered in what 
we know as the glacial epoch. The polar ice-cap pushed its way 
down until it invaded the regions inhabited by man. Mr. Legge 
thus describes the result: 


“The first to fly before the advancing cold into the regions 
that remained temperate were the herb-eating animals who found 
the leaves and grasses on which they fed either killed or covered 
by the ice. Then followed the flesh-eaters who preyed upon 
their more peaceable fellows, and, with them, man, who was 
probably even then one of the most destructive flesh-eaters of 
them all. But here they found a new danger awaiting them. 
The tilting of the earth's floor which led to the filling up of the 
Atlantic Ocean and perhaps some increase in the flooding of 
what is now the desert of Sahara had caused the formation of a 
mass of vapor which descended in the form of rain upon all lands 
south of the ice-cap. The rains seem to have fallen almost in- 
cessantly, swelling further the already swollen rivers into floods 
and surpassing the Biblical deluge in so far that they must have 
lasted for years and centuries instead of days. What became of 
the other animals during this time we do not know, but probably 
the strength and swiftness of the larger brutes like the elephants 
and tigers enabled them to transport themselves to high ground 
beyond the reach of the floods. As for man, the weakest and 
yet the most resourceful of the larger brutes, he took refuge from 
the storms in grottoes and caverns, and it was here that, for the 
first time, he became a social animal. Here the fire, which on 
the banks of the stream where he had before made his resting- 
place was perhaps only an occasional accident, became really the 
domestic hearth round which huddled all the different families 
compelled by the storms to take refuge in the cave. Here for 
the first time the long periods of enforced idleness from the chase 
induced him to make himself clothes from the skins of the ani- 
mals which he snared orran down. Here, too, the leisure and 
perhaps the spirit of emulation produced by the society of his 
fellows led him to fashion new weapons and tools, to make 
scrapers for skins, axes for cutting, maces for striking, instead 
of the clumsy chipped flint held in the hand which in the earlier 
days formed his only implement. And here especially, the press- 
ure of common danger and the need of organized defense 
against the cave-bear and the cave-lion led him to elect a com- 
mon leader as stags and horses are wont to do, to whose rule he 
voluntarily submitted. The arts of decoration, of industry, and 
of government all took their rise within the cave. 

“At length the glaciers retreated, and as the new vegetation 
sprang up in their wake the animals followed it northward, and 
with the animals went man. But it was a changed being who 
went with them, and after this his rise was rapid. The drying- 
up of the land had cleared away the fogs which had for so long 
hid the sun, and henceforth the summers were more hot, while 
the winters, owing to radiation, were more cold than before. 
Hence the animals—now chiefly the horse and the reindeer—by 
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which primitive man lived, migrated at fixed times in search of 
the climate necessary to them, and man became a traveler. 
True, too, to the lessons of mutual help that he had learned in 
the cave, he hit upon a plan of division of labor, so that the most 
skilful handicraftsman stayed at home and made axes while the 
swiftest and strongest hunter used them abroad for their mutual 
sustenance. And now began the dawnings of art. Vanity 
seems to have been its first motive; for its earliest efforts seem 
to have been directed to painting the face with different colored 
earths, to making ornaments that were not yet amulets, and to 
adorning the skins in which the artist was clad. But before long 
art began to be practised for its own sake, or rather for the 
pleasure that it gave to the practiser, and weapons, tools, and 
sometimes the rocks were covered with pictorial representations 
of animals and of man himself. It is even possible that in the 
figures shown upon certain colored stones belonging to paleolithic 
times, we have the first precursor of a system of writing. And 
as the materials necessary for such designs were not always to 
be found in one place, while well-decorated weapons, tools, and 
clothes had a certain value of their own, some sort of system of 
barter with distant tribes sprang up, and so trade was born. 

“Here we must stop. It is the opinion of writers like M. de 
Mortillet that in Europe, at all events, the education of our 
ancestors was completed by the invasion of tribes coming from 
Asia Minor, who introduced among the aborigines the domesti- 
cation of animals, the practise of agriculture, and finally relig- 
ion, war, and slavery. It may be so, altho this raises the ques- 
tion how these invaders themselves came to be instructed in 
these matters, which is a question which can not here be an- 
swered. Perhaps enough has been said to show us in these days 
of Alpine accidents, when the ice takes its toll of victims as 
regularly as does the sea, how important a part the glacier, now 
only thought of as part of the regular furniture of the playground 
of Europe, has formerly played in the civilization of the Euro- 
pean man.” 


IS THE KITCHEN INDISPENSABLE? 


HIS question is answered in the negative by Dr. David 

Paulson, writing in Good Health. Arguing from the 

ready -cooked preparations that are now becoming more and more 

common, he concludes that in the near future the house will need 
no cooking-room of itsown. Says Dr. Paulson: 


‘‘Almost every branch of human industry has either been 
revolutionized or has had its pulse-beat quickened by being 
brought into contact with inventive genius and labor-saving 
devices. ‘The kitchen alone has heroically resisted the aggres- 
sive encroachments of modern improvements. In the majority 
of homes, while the, husband reaps the advantages which have 
been developed by modern science, his wife continues to super- 
vise a kitchen whose methods have not been materially changed 
since the days when her grandmother divided her time between 
bending over the spinning-wheel and working in front of a hot 
fireplace. 

“The mush is cooked in practically the same way and in simi- 
larly constructed kettles, and is, therefore, just as pasty now as 
it was then. The bread is as doughy in this generation as it 
was in the last, and the poor stomach, which does not now have 
the benefit of the strong nerve impulse which the active life of 
our forefathers tended to promote, has to be coaxed by digestive 
stimulants. When these fail, its various protests are often 
silenced by vile nostrums. 

“Cereal foods should be subjected to sufficient heat to dextrin- 
ize them thoroughly, and this can be accomplished much more 
satisfactorily in properly equipped food factories under scientific 
supervision, than it ever will be in the average kitchen, while 
the present more or less desultory way of cvoking still prevails. 
Peas and beans can be relieved of their almost indigestible hull, 
and then baked, on a large scale, far more economically than 
they can be prepared in the individual home. 

“The education of the average cook has not been sufficiently 
extensive to enable her to discover the fact that nuts are the 
most nutritious food that nature produces ; much less has she ac- 
quired the art of transforming them into wholesome, appetizing, 
and readily digestible food preparations, The dainty nut prep- 
arations that are now made in many factories, as a result of 
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painstaking experimentation and in accordance with definite for- 
mulas, afford a splendid demonstration of the superiority of the 
food factory over the kitchen ‘The latest invasion which the 
factory has made into the kitchen domain is by placing upon the 
market a series of cereal nut-soup stocks. With the mere addi- 
tion of a little boiling water and some simple stirring, the most 
untutored cook can produce surprisingly appetizing soups from 
these stocks. 

“It is already acknowledged that fruits can be put up more 
beautifully as well as more successfully in the canning factory 
than in the kitchen. This does away in one stroke with the an- 
nual fruit-canning annoyances that were such a source of afflic- 
tion to our patient mothers and grandmothers. 

“The kitchen, like the spinning-wheel and the old-fashioned 
reaper, must sooner or later become merely a relic of a bygone 
age. There will be those who will deplore the disappearance of 
the kitchen and home cooking, just as there were some who 
lamented the displacement of the candle by lamps, lamps by gas, 
and gas by the electric light ; but labor-saving devices and mod- 
ern inventive genius are invading the kitchen, and its days will 
soon be numbered.” 


A NEW METHOD OF ANESTHESIA. 

CURIOUS discovery made by a Dutch physician, Dr. 
Steiner, among some Javanese prisoners in a hospital at 
Surabaya, Java, is reported by La Semaine Médicale (Paris). 
According to an abstract published in Cosmos (August 30), Dr. 
Steiner observed a native who appeared to be treating his com- 
rades by plunging them into a sort of stupor, which he obtained 
by compression of the carotid artery... The author notes that this 
method of anesthesia, tho unknown to us, was probably practised 
among the ancients, for the carotid was sometimes known as 
arlerta soporifera |the sleep-giving artery], and a similar name 
is still used among the Russians. Says the writer, describing 

the results of the treatment observed among the Javanese: 


“Under the influence of this treatment the patient was seen to 
grow restless; at the same time his respiration became quicker 
and deeper; then the head fell backward. The compression of 
the neck was stopped, and the patient, after keeping for some in- 
stants the same immovable attitude of a sleeping man, opened 
his eyes with an expression of astonishment, as if he had been 
rudely awakened. 

““M. Steiner soon learned that this practise is widespread in 
the eastern part of Java, as in the islands of Madura and Banka, 
and that it is often accompanied by the use of general massage, 
which appears to be greatly in vogue among the natives. . . 
They believe that it has a favorable effect in cases of fatigue, 
headache, insomnia, etc. 

“These facts appearing to be worth more careful study, the 
author made a series of experiments on thirty Javanese, two of 
whom were women. He first applied the process as it had been 
taught him by the curer of Surabaya, but later he was led to 
modify it so that he could better observe the subject under ex- 
periment. ... Of the thirty subjects so treated, only five did 
not respond; with all the others there suddenly came on a com- 
plete loss of sensibility and thought, so that in one case the 
author lanced an inguinal abscess without the knowledge of 
the patient. In the course of the experiments there was not the 
least accident. ... It should be noted that the experiments 
were made on subjects exempt from all affections of the vascular 
system, and that the duration of the compression was always 
very short. 

“To explain these phenomena, we evidently can not have re- 
course to suggestion, since pressure exerted not on the carotid 


but in the neighborhood of this artery remains absolutely with- - 


out effect. On the other hand, . . . cerebral anemia, which the 
author was at first inclined to regard as the cause of these mani- 
festations, can not be the onlyone. . . . It is probable that other 
factors, such as the compression of the pneumogastric nerve and 
the ganglions of the sympathetic system, add their part to the 
effect. 

“Whatever may be the interpretation of the mechanism that 
produces the phenomenon, it seems worthy of notice, and 
Steiner asks whether anesthesia by compression of the carotid 
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may not find a place in surgery, owing to its absolute harmless- 
ness and to the rapidity with which it causes sleep to take place. 
At any rate, ‘Javanese narcosis’ may perhaps be susceptible of 
successful application to the treatment of certain brain troubles, 
such as headache, vertigo, insomnia, etc.”"—7rans/ation made 
for Tue Literary Dicest. 


THE LATEST BALLOONING FEAT. 


ANTOS DUMONT has been eclipsed, or at least some 
Englishmen think so, by Stanley Spencer, who has just 
sailed thirty miles over London in a dirigible balloon or “‘air- 
ship” of his own invention. This balloon, we are told in a de- 
spatch to The Sun (New York, September 21) embodied some 
new features, including the position of the propeller, which was 


in front instead of behind. Says this paper: 


“The skeleton framework of the air-shipis a frail-looking affair 
about fifteen feet long, with a cradle for the aeronaut a few feet 
from the back end. ‘The tractor, which is made of pine, is 
placed in the fore-part of the framework and draws the ship 
after it. Mr. Spencer believes that the bluntness of the front 
makes for steadiness, rigidity, and progression. The gas-bag, 
which is 70 feet long, is capable of holding 20,000 cubic feet of 
hydrogen. It is so constructed that, if in the event of a mis- 
chance it is torn, it acts as a parachute, bringing the aeronaut 
safely tothe earth. It can descend rapidly. The gas can be 
replaced by air in avery short time. The motor is the most in- 
teresting part of the mechanism. A slender platform of bamboo 
and rope suspended from the balloon acts as a car and carries 
the engine. It also provides a footing for three or four persons. 
The patrol motor, which has a capacity of 30 horse-power, is 
placed as far as possible from the gas-valve.” 


The aeronaut said, in an interview: 


“T began the ascent at 4:30 0’clock in the afternoon, and de- 
scended at the end of the journey like a butterfly on a flower at 
60’clock. I calculate that the entire distance covered was about 
thirty miles. Before crossing the Thames I made two circular 
evolutions, and circumvented the big wheel at the Earl’s Court 
Exposition. The people looked like ants. They could see and 
hear the propeller working. I thought of alighting at Harrow, 
but there were too many houses, so I proceeded to Eastcote, 
where I descended in perfect safety without any assistance. 

“A few minutes after I got down an old farmer came along. 
He was too frightened to come very near. Perhaps he took me 
for the first arrival from Mars. He came to my assistance, how- 
ever, and between us we managed to disinflate the balloon. 
Others came and assisted me, so that two hours after alighting 
the whole air-ship was packed for London.” 


Mr. Spencer asserts that the steering-apparatus was perfect 
and that his “ship ” answered her helm beautifully, but spectators 
report that the machine sometimes whirled oddly about and 
seemed not to be in perfect control. The correspondent of Zhe 
Sun states that the all-important question of control in a wind— 
the rock on which so many aeronautical ventures have split—is 
by no means settled. 


Non-Microbian Germ-Diseases.—Only a few years 
ago, says a reviewer in the Revue Scientifique (August 2), the 
notion of infection was strictly limited to the idea of microbes, 
and all infectious diseases were attributed to the action of micro- 
bian germs. Infections provoked by organisms having no rela- 
tionship with the microbes had, it is true, been observed, but 
these organisms were classified in the same group with the mi- 
crobes and were described under names implying connection 
with these latter organisms. The reviewer continues: 


“Thus the history of the parasites of actinomycosis, of madu- 
ra foot, of the farcy of cattle, etc., occurs in most treatises on 
bacteriology, and even the parasite of malaria is sometimes to 
be found there under the name éacz//us malaria. Of late, how- 
ever, observations have been multiplied of true infection pro- 
duced by divers definite organisms that have no possible rela- 
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tionship with microbes. To mention only vegetable organisms, 
it will be sufficient to note certain mucorini, most of the blas- 
tomycetes, various species of plectascinea, etc. .. . As weknow, 
the seat of these parasites is very variable. A certain number 
are localized in the integuments, developing on the surface of 
the skin, penetrating into it more or less deeply, and even in- 
vading the hair, nails, etc. But others penetrate into the interior 
of the organism, taking up their abode either in the mucous sur- 
faces of the digestive apparatus or in the respiratory organs; or 
they may enter other systems through the blood and then may 
give rise to real generalized infection. ‘The various diseases due 
to these fungi have a very complicated pathology, of which we 
understand the causes better than the symptoms, and whose 
means of cure are yet very insufficiently developed.”— 7rans/a- 
tion made for ‘THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


THE ENGINEER AND THE MOTORMAN—A 
COMPARISON. 


T seems to be the general impression that while the position 
of locomotive engineer requires careful training, almost any 
one can run atrolley-car. The writer of a leading editorial in 
The Scientific American (September 13) assures us that this is 
by no means the case. Taking as his text the recent narrow 
escape of President Roosevelt, he maintains that most trolley 
accidents are due to the incompetence of the men in charge of 
the motors, and urges greater attention to the selection and 
training of these men. He says: 


“Considerations of public safety demand a thorough investiga- 
tion of the whole subject of the selection and training of motor- 
men; and in considering this question it is necessary to realize 
at the very outset that the responsibilities of the task assigned to 
the motorman have been greatly underrated. We venture to as- 
sert without fear of contradiction that the driving of a motor-car 
at a moderate speed in a crowded city, or at the higher speeds 
that obtain in suburban service, calls for closer watchfulness and 
quicker judgment than the driving of a fast passenger-locomo- 
tive on a steam-railroad. A few considerations will show this. 
In the first place, the steam-locomotive runs on a fenced-in right 
of way, and has the exclusive use of its own pair of steel rails; 
its movements are controlled by an elaborate system of signals, 
which is so arranged that the engineer, except in cases of extraor- 
dinary emergency, finds every provision made to assist him in 
controlling his train and maintaining it in its proper position 
relative to other trains; there are no cross streets at every 200 to 
300 feet, through which other trains may come unheralded to 
cross his track; nor is there a mass of vehicular or pedestrian 
traffic that may quickly gather and surge over the track in front 
of him, necessitating exquisite judgment as to pace and distance 
if he would avoid continual arrest on the charge of culpable 
homicide. 

“The motorman, on the other hand, runs his car on a public 
thoroughfare ; he has no signals to warn him of obstructions; no 
carefully marked-off distances; no home and distance signals ; 
no clearly painted signboards giving him the pitch of the hills, 
or even in some cases the curvature of the line; he has to depend 
on his own judgment as to speed and distance ; and at any time, 
when he is speeding his car in the effort to keep up with the 
company’s schedule, he is liable to find the track ahead of him 
obstructed by a lumbering wagon or some unsuspecting or be- 
wildered pedestrian. We venture to repeat that of the two men 
the motorman holds the more difficult and responsible position ; 
and yet we find that while in the case of the steam-railroad 
engineers are subjected to an apprenticeship of many years be- 
fore they graduate to the throttle, and by that time are a highly 
intelligent and well-paid body of men, the average trolley-car 
motorman, on the other hand, is rushed into his job with ab- 
surdly inadequate preparation; that his pay is barely half as 
mueh as that of the locomotive engineer; and that in point of 
intelligence, training, and reliability he does not compare with 
the men who, as a matter of fact, have the less difficult and exact- 
ing work to do. 

“This is all wrong, and we are paying the penalty for it in the 
ghastly list of tragedies which, during the last summer months, 
has been growing frightfully in length and in the shocking 
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nature of its fatalities. The fact of the matter is that while the 
motorman had a comparatively easy task when electric trolleys 
were first introduced, when cars were small and speeds were low, 
the motorman of to-day is in a vastly different position, handling 
as he does a car which is two or three times as heavy and travels 
at nearly two or three times the speed of the car of fifteen years 
ago. The great peril through which our President has recently 
passed will not have been without its due effect if it leads toa 
thorough investigation and some stringent laws on the selection 
and training of trolley-car motormen.” 


A NEW ATMOSPHERIC GAS. 


NOTHER new gas has been discovered in the atmosphere. 
This time it is not a normal component like argon and its 
companions, but rather an impurity like the carbonic acid that is 
almost always present. The new gas is described in La Science 
lllustrée (August 30) by M. M. Molinié. It isa formic amid, 
composed of nitrogen, oxygen, hydrogen, and carbon, and the 
fact of its existence has been officially announced by a commis- 
sion of the Institute. M. Molinié says: 


“The experiment is a delicate one—the air passing through a 
tube filled with lime-water or baryta-water determines a white 
deposit of alkaline carbonate in the limpid liquid. All the car- 
bonic acid is thus collected in insoluble combination, and the 
estimation of this deposit enables us to measure with great 
exactness the variations of the element carbon in the atmos- 
phere. The mean is about 30 liters to 100 cubic meters [0.03 of 
one per cent. by volume], with regular diurnal and nocturnal 
oscillations, differences between city and country, etc.; but a 
curious thing is that if the duration of contact of the air and the 
alkali is prolonged for several hours, the quantity of carbonic 
acid measured increases in large proportions. 

“Whence comes this acid, which is not detected when the air 
passes through the liquid that is supposed to retain all the car- 
bonic acid? The explanation that is most plausible and that has 
been verified by experiment refers the effects to the presence in 
the air of an organic gas, which is destroyed by the alkali with 
formation of carbonic acie. After investigation M. Henriet 
recognized the presence of a formic amid. 

“This discovery is interesting from several points of view, the 
gas existing in notable proportions. . . . Such a gas may greatly 
affect the purity and value of an atmosphere; . . . it is perhaps 
to compounds of this kind or to closely related chemical species 
that we must attribute the toxic power of disease-laden air that 
often shows on analysis little or no difference from pure moun- 
tain air. 

“From the physiological point of view the presence of an amid 
may clear up some obscure points in the assimilation of carbon 
by plants. According to the theory now held, the carbonic acid 
is decomposed into retained carbon and expired oxygen under 
the influence of light, by the chlorophyl of the leaves. This 
fixed carbon is not naturally in the state of coal as it comes from 
the mines. The cellular edifice takes it as a foundation by asso- 
ciating it with divers atoms, forming many compounds, such as 
alkaloids, sugars, gums, etc.; but there must exist between the 
carbonic acid and its fixation-products numerous intermediaries. 
Formic aldehyd has been isolated by English scientists, and 
the new amid may perhaps, when its action on chlorophy! is 
known, enable us to discover in what state the carbon becomes 
fixed. This amid is perhaps the transition form between the 
fixed product of combustion and the carbon of the cell.”"— 7rans- 
lation made for Tue Literary Dicest. 


The Odor of a New Fire.-— It is a well-known fact, says 
Casster’s Magazine (September), that an unpleasant smell 
makes itself manifest in buildings when the heating apparatus 
is employed for the first time after a long interval of rest, 
even if the temperature does not reach the boiling-point of 
water. Many reasons have been put forward in explanation 
of this fact, and it has been frequently asserted that the 
smell was due to a dry distillation of the dust particles, tho this 
could take place only at temperatures greatly exceeding those 
likely to arise in the usual forms of low-pressure steam appa- 
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ratus, or those depending on the circulation of hot water. In 
order to arrive at the real cause of this evil, exhaustive examina- 
tions have been made in Germany of the different kinds of dust 
deposited in dwellings and school-buildings. The results of 
these examinations as recorded in the Gesundheits-/ngenieur 
and abstracted in the volume of Foreign Abstracts of the In- 
stitution of Civil Engineers, have shown the fine dust, collected 
with due precautions, to consist largely, and in some cases 
wholly, of very minutely divided horse-dung. Moreover, the 
dust found in the cold pipes always contained a larger propor- 
tion of moisture and was rich in micro-organisms. When the ap- 
paratus is first set in operation the warmth induces these organ- 
isms to vegetate in great numbers and results in setting free 
large volumes of ammonia. This gives rise to the unpleasant 
smell and has an irritating effect on the mucous membrane. In 
order to avoid the smells, all that is needed is to thoroughly 
clean the pipes and coils before the fires are lighted.” 


Utilization of Atmospheric Electricity.—It has been 
reported that this long-sought end has been attained by Clement 
Figueras, an engineer of the Canary Islands, who has been a 
professor at St. Augustin’s College, Las Palmas. ‘The story 
goes that he has “discovered the means of transforming the elec- 
tric energy of the atmosphere so that it may be utilized indus- 
trinlly.” He keeps details secret, and has had different parts of 
his apparatus, so it is said, constructed at Paris, at Berlin, and 
in America for’greater safety. Zhe Electrical Age states that 
Figueras claims to be able to obtain a current of 550 volts with 
which he runs a 25 horse-power motor and lights his house. 
Large sums are said to have been refused by the inventor for his 
secret. L’Electricten (Paris) remarks thatif this extraordinary 
report should be true, the consequences of the discovery would 
be incalculable ; but it prudently adds that many other inventors 
have had similar dreams without realizing them. Cosmos com- 
ments on the matter as follows: “If M. Figueras has found out 
this secret, why is he contented with 25 horse-power? The source 
is inexhaustible, and except for the first cost of the apparatus, 
there is no reason why several ciphers should not be added to his 
figures. What gold-mine owner is content with taking out a 
few grams of metal and leaving gret nuggets behind ?”— 7rams- 
lation made for Tue Literary DicEst. 





The Taste of Milk.—It is well known that the flavor of 
the milk given by a cow may be, and is, toa certain extent, in- 
fluenced by the food eaten by the animal. An investigation re- 
cently made along this line by Backhaus, of Kénigsberg Univer- 
sity, is thus described in Cosmos (Paris, August 9) : 


“Cows were given various substances in their regular food, 
and record was kept not only of the influence of these on the 
flavor of the milk, but of the action of the milk on the health of 
the consumers. ... It was clearly observed that altho foods 
play a part—or rather, certain foods, for some have no influence 
—there is also a very evident personal influence. Some cows 
give always, no matter what their food may be, a milk of strong 
or disagreeable flavor, which is apt to cause digestive troubles. 
In vain is the food changed; the flavor persists. We thus see 
that the taste of the milk depends in a certain measure on the 
cow's food, but in a degree more important still on the inherent 
peculiarities of the animal.”"—7rans/ation made for Tue Lir- 
ERARY DIGEST. 





A Tree that Dries up Springs.—At a recent meeting 
of the National Agricultural Society [of France] M. Lamey re- 
portec, according to Cosmos, that the eucalyptus is a dangerous 
‘tree in the neighborhood of springs, which it dries up rapidly. 
“TI have seen,” said he, ... “a eucalyptus whose roots had 
penetrated into the pipes of asink. The fountain that supplied 
the house had been destroyed by the roots of neighboring euca- 
lyptus trees, which it was necessary to cut down. ... At the 
forestry station of St. Ferdinand, built near a spring that issues 
from a natural grotto, the roots of the eucalyptus trees planted 
above have penetrated the fissures in the rock and have com- 
pletely covered the interior of the grotto with a thick velvety 
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layer formed by an innumerable quantity of tiny rootlets, short 
and tufted, similar to those by which the ivy clings to walls. 
Owing to their energetic absorptive power, these rootlets, greedy 
for water, had also invaded and choked the conduits so that the 
outflow from the spring was greatly reduced. We may say, 
then, that altho certain species of eucalyptus are valuable aids 
in drying marshy land, it is prudent to keep from planting them 
in the neighborhood of springs used for domestic purposes or 
irrigation."—Zvranslation made for THe LiTERARY DIGEsT. 


Fireproof Wood.—A series of experiments on “fire- 
proofed” wood have recently been carried out by Prof. C. L. 
Norton, at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. LZug?- 
neering (London) thus describes the experiments and their re- 


“In the first place, small pieces of treated and untreated wood 
were held over a Bunsen burner. ‘The untreated woods flamed, 
but the fireproofed specimens burned without flame, and the 
glow always disappeared very quickly after removal from the 
flame of the Bunsen burner. On weighing the specimens after 
the experiment, it was found that in the case of oak the loss in 
the Bunsen flame was the same with fireproofed and untreated 
specimens; but with pine the latter lost fifteen per cent. more 
than the treated wood. In other experiments the time taken: to 
burn through sticks in the Bunsen flame was noted, and in gen- 
eral the fireproofed specimens lasted one minute longer than the 
Placed in an electric muffle, all the fireproofed 
woods could readily be reduced to charcoal; but if dropped on 
to a red-hot iron plate, untreated specimens caught fire, whilst 
the others merely charred at the points of contact. Other experi- 
ments included the firing of two huts—one built of natural and 
the other of fireproofed timber, the latter showing much the 
greater resistance. An important point brought out in the ex- 
periments was that the specimens merely painted with a fire- 
proof paint resisted quite as well as those in which the whole 
mass of the timber had been impregnated with a fireproofing 
solution.” 


untreated ones. 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


“SOME very interesting observations from balloons have been made re- 
lating to ornithology,” say 7he Aeronautical World. “Inquiry resulted in 
the assumption that gor metres [1,315 feet] was the limit to which birds rise 
above the surface of the earth, and that there was, therefore, no ground 
for the assertion of a well-known zoologist that there were birds which 
raised themselves 8,000 metres [26,240 feet] above the surface of the earth. 
‘The lowest limits of the clouds seem to be the highest of bird flight. More 
comprehensive observations are yet necessary, especially in countries 
where many birds of passage cross, as, for example, Italy.” 


“DouB?T continues to reign in the world of electricians,’ says Cosmos, 
“ regarding the reality of the communication established by Marconi be- 
tween Newfoundland and England. Recently, in L’Ztincelle Electrique, M. 
Turpain, a specialist in the matter, expresses very categorically his opin- 
ion of the announced results. He believes that the signals received must 
be attributed to atmospheric influences and not to the operations of the 
transmitting-station. He thinks also that Marconi has not solved the 
problem of synchronism in such a way as to permit the localization of wire- 
less messages. We must then await newand more convincing experiments 
before giving a definite opinion, but it would seem that so far the proprie- 
tors of the Atlantic cabies have no very serious reason to be disturbed."— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


“OpD resemblances to various objects, which can only be regarded as ac- 
cidental coincidences, are presented by a number of fungi,” says Rev. A. 
S. Wilson in Know/edge, August. “There is the Jew’s-ear fungus, which 
grows on stumps of the elder, and is so named from its unmistakable like- 
ness to a human ear. The Geasters are curiously like starfish; Aseroe 
has an extraordinary resemblance both in form and color to a sea-anem- 
one; equally remarkable is the likeness to a bird’s nest seen in species of 
Crucibulum, Cyathus, and Nidularia. Tho most of these are too small to 
impose on one, the resemblance is singularly exact, and a large specimen 
might almost pass for the nest of some small bird, the eggs being admir- 
ably represented by the little oval fruits of the fungus. Even in such cases 
we must not too rashly conclude that the resemblance confers no advan- 
tage. The existence of attractive characters in so many fungi points to the 
conclusion that the same principles are in operation among them as among 
flowering plants. Numerous facts indicate a tendency in fungi to assume 
a guise which helps either to protect the plant or to promote the fertjliza- 
tion, germination, or dispersion of its spores. If, as some mycologist’ be- 
lieve, spores benefit through being swallowed by animals, it is easy-to 
understand how a fungus might profit by being mistaken even for a bid’s 
nest containing eggs.” 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


A NEW ARGUMENT FOR REINCARNATION. 
~HE old doctrine of ‘‘metempsychosis,” or transmigration of 
souls, voiced by the Greek philosophers, accepted as an es- 
sential feature of the tenets of Buddhism, and advocated in 
Europe and America by the thinkers of the Theosophical school, 
finds an able advocate in Mr. Orlando J. Smith, president of the 
American Press Association, whose new book on the subject is 
characterized by Prof. N. S. Shaler, of Harvard Uuiversity (in 
a review in the Boston 7ranscrift), as a work “singularly 
original and individual” and ‘on many accounts the most in- 
teresting contribution to the ample literature concerning free-will 
and predestination.” The title of the book is “*Eternalism: A 
Theory of Infinite Justice,” and Mr. Smith’s argument may be 


summarized as follows 


It is usually assumed that the individual is created at his birth 
by a divine Power, or by the processes of Nature. Now we can 
not deny that some individuals are born good and others bad, 
and it seems to be impossible to reconcile with infinite Justice 
the theory that one individual is created—‘compelled to be”— 
with a noble character, and another individual with a vicious 
character. 

If God or Nature has created a criminal, can we acquit the 
Creator of all accountability for the criminal ? Has not the soul 
which is created vicious been deeply wronged ? How can men 
be held to equal moral accountability if they have not been en- 
dowed in the beginning with equal goodness, equal strength, 
equal intelligence? Are not those who are born vicious really 
the victims of the malice of Nature or of the wrath of God ? 

Such questions are not answered satisfactorily by the Christian 
religion. ‘The argument that all men have been given freedom 
by their Maker to choose between good and evil is not rational. 
How can a man created deaf gain freedom to hear; or a man 
blind win the freedom to see? How can one created morally 
deaf be free to hear, or one created morally blind be free to see ? 
If the soul be created, it can only act in harmony with the nature 
or character given to it by its Maker. 

The whole theory of Creation—the creation of the Universe, of 
the race of men, of the soul of the individual—is at variance with 
the trend, deductions, and demonstrations of modern science. 
We can conceive of no time when Nothing was, and Something 
was not. Creation, in its basic sense—the making of something 
out of nothing—is, so far as science knows, impossible. Annihila- 
tion-—the reduction of something to nothing—is equally impossi- 
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Editor of 7he Southwestern Presbyterian, Editor of The Western Recov der 


ble. What we loosely call Creation and Annihilation are really 
Transformations of old matter, old force, old thought, old spirit. 
The Universe, matter, force, and the essence of all things being 
immortal and eternal, then the soul of man, which is the essence 
of man, must also : 

be immortal and 
eternal, uncreatable 
and indestructible, 
preexistent and af- 





ter-existent. 
3uilding upon this 
theory, “Eternal- 
ism” teaches that 
man builds his own 
character—that we 
are sick because we 
have neglected the 
laws of health; ig- 
norant because we 
have failed to im- 
prove our opportu- 
nities; fretful, de- 
spondent, lazy, or 
cowardly because 
we have cultivated 
mean - spiritedness ; 


boasters, drunkards, 











ingrates, thieves, 





liars, ol murderers ORLANDO J, SMITH, 

pecause we have 

dishonored ourselves—that we reap as we have sown—that eac 

one is what he has made himself in his previous existence— that 
man is forever working out his own damnation, or his own sa! 
vation—that he may rise to divine altitudes, or fall to the level 
of the reptile or the insect. 

The philosophy of Eternalism is good for man. It alone 
maintains the accountability of man, the freedom of man, the 
dignity of the soulof man. It dignifies and exalts our conce} 
tion of the order of Nature—it is in harmony with the oldest 
truths in Religion, and with the newest facts in science—it un- 
folds a new heaven and a new earth—it gives us a philosophy to 
sustain us in our hardest trials; a hope to illumine our darkest 
hours; a faith based on reason and understanding. 

And, finally, the philosophy of Eternalism—and it alone—en- 
thrones Justice as the Supreme Law, the Fundamental Verity, 
the Divine Principle, of the Universe. 


Professor Shaler, whose review of Mr. Smith’s book has al- 


ready been referred to, concedes much ingenuity to the argu- 
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ments presented, but does not find them conclusive. He 
writes : 


“Granting that in some incomprehensible way the individual- 
ized spirit of man has forever existed and that it has slowly, by 
successive incarnations, had its qualities developed, it is difficult 
‘to see how we thereby escape the conclusion that the controlling 
power of the universe has determined the character of this spirit: 
for the experiences which have served to build its character are 
not of its choosing, but are the results of environment, and that 
environment is the result of that external control. The only 
escape from this conclusion is by supposing that the spirit is 
strong enough to resist the effects of surroundings; but if we 
take this view we assume that by their constitution, determined 
from infinity, many if not the most men are doomed to shame. 
Thus we are again in face of injustice, with no pretense of a 
«<ourt where we may plead our wrongs. ...... 

“ Altho philosophers generally, and many logical theologians as 
well, have held that man can do no more than what his created 
nature determines, it is clearly rational to hold that an omnipo- 
tent power could endow its creatures with freedom, else it would 
mot be omnipotent. All the reasoning leading to a contrary view 
rests upon the tacit assumption of finiteness in that infinite 
power. Where we would reason of such matters we can not ex- 
ect to comprehend or be comprehended. The most we can do 
is to follow the example of the mathematicians, who put the 
unexplained sign for the infinite into their equations, and so win 
tangible knowledge, of which they would, but for the help it 
affords, remain ignorant.” 


Mr. Andrew Lang discusses the book at some length in the 
New York Zimes Saturday Review (September 20). He de- 
<lares that he is “unable to dream of accepting the premises of 
Mr. Orlando Smith,” and unwilling to “follow him into his dis- 
‘quisitions about the eternal justice in the universe.” He adds: 


“The universe is a large subject, and we must base our scaling- 
ladders much more ‘firmly before we can climb the mountain 
peaks of the Eternal. To myself it seems that Mr. Smith will 
find valuable matter for reflection in the remark cited from Mr. 
Huxley: ‘The cosmic process has no sort of relation to moral 
ends.’ Then man must be outside of and apart from the cosmic 
process (which sounds unlikely and is rather flattering to man), 
or the cosmic process which produced man does include poten- 
tialities of morality. If man is the result of the cosmic process, 
then that process, tho slow, is not destitute of moral germs. 
If man is not the result of the cosmic process, then something 
much more awful has a share in his being, divine particula 
aure.” 


THE “PIOUS FUND” LITIGATION AT THE 
HAGUE COURT. 


HE first case submitted to the arbitrament of the Interna- 
tional Court established by the famous Hague Peace Con- 
vention three years ago proves to be one involving funds of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America. Mr. W. T. Stead, who 
writes of the matter in 7he American Review of Reviews 
(October), points out that while the question in dispute is “a 
mere trifle concerning the ownership of a capital sum of some- 
thing over $700,000,” the principle at stake “ possesses an histori- 
cal and religious significance of the first rank.” He continues: 


“This question, which would seem to be eminently one for the 
decision of an ecclesiastical court, is raised by diplomatic action 
between two governments [Mexico and the United States], one 
of which is freethinking and the other Protestant, and its deci- 
sion is referred to a court primarily consisting of four arbitrators, 
one of whom, M. de Martens, is a Greek-Orthodox ; another, Sir 
Edward Fry, is an English Protestant; a third, M. Asser, is a 
Jew; and the fourth, M. Savornin Loman, is 1 Dutch Protestant. 
Should these four arbitrators be unable to agree, the question 
will be referred to an umpire, whom the four—who are respect- 
ively Greek-Orthodox; Jew, and Protestant—agree among them- 
selves to nominate. ... Yet, in the opinion of the Catholics 
themselves, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to secure a 
tribunal more certain to decide the case upon its merits.” 
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The Ave Maria (Notre Dame, Rom. Cath.) gives the follow- 
ing brief résumé of the case: 


“Nearly three centuries ago a Pious Fund was accumulated, 
through the gifts of zealous souls, for the support of the missions 
along the Pacific. When the Jesuits were expelled from Mexico 
in*1768, the administration of the fund passed over to a royal 
commission ; and after California was ceded tothe United States 
in 1848, Mexico considered herself released from all liabilities to 
the church in the alienated territory. Her plea is that the fund 
was created for the sole purpose of Christianizing Mexican sub- 
jects. Archbishop Riordan, on the other hand, takes the ob- 
viously sensible ground that the fund was intended for the civili- 
zation of the natives of California, and the propagation of the 
Catholic religion in those regions. We are glad to see that in 
his message to the Mexican congress, President Diaz says: 
‘The Mexican Government confides in the acknowledged integ- 
rity and high character of the jurists who constitute the respected 
tribunal, and once more engages itself to comply with the defi- 
nite sentence uttered in this matter.’ The argument in the case 
will probably be a protracted one, but it is reasonable to expect 
that a decision will be rendered within a few weeks.” 

The court opened its sessions on September 15. Among those 
who have already argued for the United States are Senator 
William M. Stewart, of Nevada, and Solicitor Penfield, of the 
State Department; while Mexico has been represented by Sefior 
de la Croix. Says the Boston 7ranscript: 

“The Court of Arbitration will grow stronger with every case 
that comes before it, especially when its decision is respected 
by the countries bringing it. Its influence is bound to grow with 
repeated recognition, and it may increase to a point where another 
step can be taken and its decisions made authoritative. The 
tendency is in that direction. The court is the greatest mission- 
ary of universal pcace now in the world.” 





IS A CHRISTIAN SCIENCE CHURCH A “COR- 
PORATION FOR PROFIT”? 


HE denial of a charter to a Christian Science Church in 

Philadelphia on the ground that the institution in question 

is not wholly a religious one, but in part a business enterprise, 

is regarded in many quarters as a decidedly unusual ruling. 

Judge Arnold, of the Common Pleas Court in Philadelphia, in 
rendering this decision, declared : 

“The charter applied for in this case covers a double purpose 
—a church anda business. We have power to grant a charter 
for a church, but we have no authority to grant a charter for a 
corporation for profit—that is, a business corporation.” 

Continuing, the judge quoted from Mrs. Eddy’s text-book her 
instructions to Christian Scientists to sell and circulate her pub- 
lications, failure to do the same being regarded as sufficient 
cause for expulsion from membership in the church. He said 
further: 

“This shows that .the so-called church is an association for 
profit, organized to enforce the sale of Mrs. Eddy’s books by its 
members, which is a matter of business, and not of religion. As 
the courts have no power tocharter such an association the appli- 
cation for a charter is refused.” 

“This is the first time,” observes the Buffalo Vews, “that a 
court has taken cognizance of a point that has been frequently 
raised by the press and those who have criticized the methods of 
the Christian Scientists.” Judging from the newspaper com- 
ment on the subject, it would appear that the decision of the court 
is generally held to be unfair. The Atlanta /ourma/ thinks 
that the charter should haye been granted “as a matter of 
course”; and the Chicago Record-Hera/ld remarks that if Judge 
Arnold’s action was really intended to stay the growth of the 
Christian Science Church, it is a “futile proceeding.” The same 
paper continues: 

“That is not a matter that depends in any wise upon the dis- 
cretion of the courts. Its sole dependence is upon the faith of 
individuals. If that becomes stronger and spreads, individuals 
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will exercise the right of personal liberty to worship as they 
please, and help to extend the power and influence of the church. 
If the faith wanes, the church will decline and judges would be 
as powerless to prevent the decline as they are now to prevent 
an expansion. 

“The fact that Pennsylvania has a law which vests the power 
to grant charters in the judges Joes not alter the essential feat- 
ures of the case in the slightest degree. It serves only to em- 
phasize the Jack of common sense in the particular judge who is 
concerned. For every one will infer that he was influenced by 
a personal animus against the church, and that he took advan- 
tage of his authority under the law to gratify this hostile feeling. 

“Many people share the feeling with him, but few of them will 
acknowledge that it isa fit guide for the interpretation of the 
Pennsylvania law, and when Judge Arnold undertook to dis- 
criminate by saying that the application for a charter covered a 
double purpose—a church and a business run for profit—and 
when he based his refusal upon that discrimination, he assumed 
too much. 

“For it was hardly his province to act as tho he were a censor 
over sects—to license and to forbid according to his personal no- 
tions of religion. That would be a big contract for any man and 
one that no man could be trusted with.” 


In a supplemental opinion Judge Arnold explains at greater 
length the reasons for his decision, declaring that he regards 
Mrs. Eddy’s statements on sickness and health as “palpable 
fallacies” and as likely to exert an influence “pernicious and in- 
jurious to the community.” He adds: 

“When persons who make a business of practising the art of 
healing with or without medicine are not regular ‘and registered 


physiciaus, they violate the law which was intended to prevent 
the practise of medicine by non-qualified persons.” 


LONDON’S ‘“‘NEW MESSIAH.” 


z HE Church of the “ Agapemonites ” at Clapton, a quiet sub- 

urb of Northeast London, has become the scene of one of 
the most remarkable religious furores of recent years, recalling 
in some of its features the disturbances attending Dowie’s last 
visit to London. The pastor of the church, the Rev. J. H. 
Smyth Pigott, a man sixty years old, who has been a clergyman 
in the Church of England and who left the Salvation Army to 
assume his present charge, declared to his congregation on Sep- 
tember 7 that he is the reincarnated 
Christ. His declaration, it is said, 
was intended only for the members 
of his own sect, whose admission 








had been tested by secret signs; 
but it was speedily noised abroad 
and printed in the newspapers. On 
the following Sunday the church 
was besieged by an angry crowd of 
5,000 persons. Of these, some 200 





succeeded in forcing their way into 
the building, paying a heavy price 
for the privilege in bruised limbs 











and torn coats and umbrellas. The 





REV. J. H. SMYTH PIGOTT. service was frequently interrupted 
by blasphemous comments from 
these strangers, as well as by the incessant din of the crowd with 
out. Pigott repeated his declaration of the Sunday before, saying 
that he stood before them not as the rector of the church, but as 
“Him who has come again as the Son of God, come in my own 
body, come to please my people, to receive my people to myself, 
and to give everlasting life to all flesh.” At the close of the 
service, protected by the police and other attendants, he drove 
away in his brougham to his comfortable residence nearby, pur- 
sued by yells, hisses, and threats. Mr. Pigott is apparently 
somewhat cowed by the storm he has raised, and for the present 
is likely to remain in retirement. 
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The London journals are devoting considerable space to this 
extraordinary religious phenomenon. Says a London. corre- 
spondent of the New York Sux: 


“The public excitement in London over the fanatic Pigott, 
who styles himself the Messiah, furnishes a curious study in 
sociology. It has been proved this week that the mere mention 
of his name is sufficient for the assemblage of a mob of many 
thousands, all anxious to do bodily harm to this impostor. The 
common people refuse to treat with indifference or as a joke the 


























THE PORCH OF THE AGAPEMONITE CHURCH. 


On both sides of the porch are carved figures of symbolical animals. Om 
one side is a lion and on the other a bull with its feet resting on a humas 
figure. Over the porch runs the inscription, 


“ Love in judgment and judgment unto victory.” 


sublime effrontery of this peculiar individual, who may be re- 
garded as a monomaniac instead of a mountebank. 

“It is a strange commentary on the supposed phlegmaticism: 
of the world’s metropolis that it is necessary to assemble several 
hundred policemen for his protection whenever it is known that 
this pastor of a small parish is going from his house to the church 
to conduct a service. 

“The offender has never criticized or attacked the interests of 
the populace. He has done nothing of any public concern ex- 
cept to announce the other day to the members of his little sect 
that he was the reincarnated Christ. He made no fuss about it. 
He did not manifest the slightest desire for temporal power or 
even recognition outside his own small circle of followers. His 
declaration got into the papers, and forthwith the passion seized 
many thousands of Londoners to tear him to pieces. 

“This strange popular craze seems to be more characteristic of 
English resentment against his amazing egotism than a pious 
desire to punish blasphemy. The feeling is so bitter and wide- 
spread that the authorities are almost at their wits’ end,” 


“Whether Mr. Smyth Pigott, ‘Agapemonite,’ of the Ark of 
the Covenant, Clapton Park, be a rogue, a maniac, or merely a 
conceited fanatic,” says the London OuZ/ook, “he should not be 


’ 


the subject of mob law.” The same paper continues: 


“That his professions of divine origin have wounded the sus- 
ceptibilities of religious folk we do not doubt, and (assuming 
him to be sane) those professions are grossly blasphemous. We 
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‘do doubt, on the other hand, whether the turbulent crowds that 
have been enjoying themselves hugely these past few days, 
lying in wait for the Agapemonite with the object of doing him 
some physical mischief, have been animated by anything loftier 
than the Hooligan-Mafficking spirit. This, after all, is a free 
country, where freedom of opinion and of its expression—how- 
ever offensively expressed—should be safeguarded. Man-hunt- 
ing is even less edifying than bull-baiting or badger-drawing, 
and all these are contrary to the genius of twentieth-century 
English sentiment. One cares no more to see Agapemonites 
under constabulary protection than to see members of Parlia- 
ment, who hold views obnoxious to the majority, escaping from 
provincial town-halls disguised as policemen. ‘The active 
brawler, of course, whether in church, chapel, synagog, or 
mosque, merits punishment, but punishment in due course of 
law. As for the laws against blasphemy, we believe they are 
now a dead-letter ; otherwise Mr. Smyth Pigott might have been 
enmeshed by their means. ‘Things being as they are, he is best 
deft alone.” 


The New York Sux gives the following account of the “‘ Agape- 
monite” sect and of Pigott’s personality : 


“The brethren number over 200, They are neither rich nor 
poor, but comfortably off. They meet the needs of the church 
from their own purses, and ask nothing from unbelievers. No 
stranger can place a donation with them. They dress in mourn- 
ing. Their belief, in waiting the pastor’s self-revelation, was 
that, the day of grace past, the day of judgment was at hand, 
together with the second coming of the Messiah. It was there- 
fore time for praise, not for prayer; for the Book of Judgment 
had been shut and the merits of men and women had already 
been weighed. ‘heir hymn-book, which is termed ‘The Voice of 
the Bride,’ shows this belief. There is no marriage among 
them, nor is there a baptismal font in the church. With the 
coming of the Messiah so nigh, they did not have time for such 
vanities as courtship and marriage. Those who were already 
married lived as brother and sister. 

Pigott’s wife is a quiet, kindly woman, who has always be- 
lieved absolutely in her husband. It is the personality of Pigott 
himself which chiefly excites the outer world. He is the son of 
a rich landowner, whose family resided on their own estates in 
the west of England for many generations. He was educated at 
Cambridge University and became a clergyman of the Church of 
England. But that life was too uneventful for his ardent spirits. 

“Then, according to his own admission, he led a wild life in 
many parts of the world. He had been gold-digging in Cali- 
fornia, coffee-planting in Ceylon, and salmon-fishing in north- 
west America. He had been a sailor before the mast, leading 
a very loose life, until the cheery invitation of an old sailor 
brought him back to the faith. He was afterward major in the 
Salvation Army, which he quit to enter his present sect, and was 
the first to be called ‘the bride of Christ.’” 


WHENCE CAME ISRAEL’S RELIGION? 


O Biblical or religious problem of the day has aroused a 
deeper interest than that concerning the origin of the 
Old-Testament religious system. The traditional view that it 
was the gift of divine revelation is generally discarded in criti- 
cal circles, and, along the lines laid down by the new theological 
science called the history of religion, efforts are made to give 
anew answer that will conform with the ideas now current in 
scientific circles as to the beginnings of religion in general. A 
summary of what leading critics of the day have proposed to 
substitute for the old answer is given in a series of articles on 
modern Old-Testament criticism in the Leipsic A//gemeine 
Kirchenzettung (No. 35), from which we make the following 
representative selections: 


Wellhausen declares that Israel’s religion was gradually devel- 
oped out of heathendom, and in applying the borrowed creed to 
the affairs of the nation their conception of the Divinity was 
gradually elevated toa higher moral standard. He says in so 
many words: “Just why Israel, that had a beginning just as 
other nations had, developed a religious system so much superior 
to that of the Moabites can not be explained, altho the various 
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stages of this transformation process can yet be partially traced.” 
God Himself becomes a different being in the consciousness of 
the people just in proportion as the people themselves change. 
Jahveh becomes greater through struggles, he grows with the 
growth of the great men in Israel; but he was not regarded as a 
living, independent, absolute God ; for through Israel’s religion 
the people did not participate in the life of the Divinity, but the 
Divinity participated in the life of the people. These latter sen- 
timents are particularly developed by Professor Rothstein, of 
Halle. Professor Nowack, of Strassburg, declares that the old 
Israelites, as the Arabs before the days of Mohammed, believed 
in ‘“‘Polydemonism,” that is, they were of the opinion that the 
different objects which they employed in their cultus were en- 
dowed with superhuman or divine power, and he refers as proof 
to the stone that Jacob erected at Bethel, and the ark of the Cove- 
nant, which probably contained a stone that was regarded as 
the habitation of a divine being. Of still greater importance for 
Israel was the worship of the dead and of ancestors, which wor- 
ship the Hebrews shared with many other peoples. ‘This ances- 
tral worship was closely connected with their worship of localities 
and objects and included also the worship of a special tribal 
God. Thistribal God, bearing the name of Jahveh, the Israelites 
received from acertain clan that lived near Mount Sinai. In 
the name of this divinity Moses appeared, and this deity the 
prophets defend. In the dayof Amos hecame t> be regarded as 
a God of righteousness, and Hosea adds to this conception the 
idea of love; from the days of Isaiah Jahveh becomes the God of 
the whole world. 

Professor Budde, of Strassburg, says that Jahveh was confined 
to the locality of Horeb. From there he flies through tho air in 
order to take part in the decisive battle against the Canaanites 
in the Kison valley. He is the mountain God of the tribe in the 
midst of which Moses was a shepherd. This tribe of Kenites 
go up with the Israelites and through David become closely 
connected with Judah. Israel thus became a convert to Jahveh, 
the God of the Kenites. This is the report of the Elohist. The 
Jahvist extends the worship of Jahveh to the patriarchs and pict- 
ures him in the light of the true God and the Creator of the 
world. This mountain and steppe divinity gradually develops 
into the God of the heavens and the earth, who through the Gospel 
of Jesus Christ is preached to all the nations, because Israel’s 
religion was ethical and not a crude natural system, and, being 
the subject of deliberate choice on the part of the people, presup- 
poses an ethical relation between the people and their God. 

Even so conservative a man as Professor Hommel, of Munich, 
the most pronounced opponent of the critical school in Ger- 
man university circles, thinks that the West Semitic worship of 
the stars furnishes the basis for Israel’s religion, and that the 
West Semitic moon goddess, Ai, was by Moses transformed into 
Jahveh. Professor Winckler, of Berlin, identifies Abraham, 
Isaac, Jacob, Joshua, Saul, David, and Solomon with Babylo- 
nian astral divinities and their history with myths pertaining to 
these. Israel’s religion is essentially in origin a star worship. 
David represents the rising and Solomon th> setting half-year’s 
sun. Gunkel, of Berlin, finds in the Book of Genesis historical, 
ethnological, etiological, etymological, and other myths indica- 
tive of the beginnings of religious ideas, which myths were after- 
ward by Israel transformed into stories of the people. 


In discussing these and similar views of the modern critic, 
the writer in the Azrchenzettung declares that such a mixture of 
answers can not lay claim to scientific correctness. They repre- 
sent too great a multitude of diverging opinions, and for that 
reason the new criticism can not claim to bea finality. On all 
the detail questions in connection with the general problem, such 
as the historical character of Abraham or the reality of a sojourn 
of Israel in Egypt, there is an equal abundance of divergent 
views among the critics themselves. They are a unit only in 
their rejection of the traditional view of the church. In regard 
to the question, now so much urged, that the critical views 
should be popularized by being taught in the schools, the writer 
makes a decided protest. He says that for pedagogical, religious, 
scientific, and legal reasons it should not be done. As long as 
critics represent a house divided against itself, the results can 
not be regarded as fixed facts of accurate scholarship.— 77 ansta- 
tion made for Tue Literary Dicsst. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


FRENCH-CANADIAN AVERSION TO THE 
: UNITED STATES. 


IR WILFRID LAURIER, the Canadian Premier, recently 
visited Paris. His welcome in the French capital was of 
an enthusiastic character, being marked by much eating of big 
dinners and more making of speeches. French statesmen were 
prominent in these proceedings. The Canadian Premier spoke 
warmly of France and urged Frenchmen to settle in French 
Canada. But he dwelt with emphasis upon French-Canadian 
love of England. Great Britain assured to the French-Cana- 
dians the integrity of their political and religious institutions 
and they loved the tie that united them tothe British empire. 
English newspapers have taken up the subject in this spirit. 
They point out that the French- 
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the clergy. Strenuous efforts are made to gather and hold to- 
gether the French-Canadian immigrants in parishes with curés 
of their own faith and tongue, and to get all their children into 
parochial instead of public schools; while, for the preservation 
of their national language and traditions hundreds of branches 
of the St. Jean Baptiste Society have been formed, and news- 
papers in French are published in the principal towns where the 
immigrants have settled. In Canada itself, naturally, the oppo- 
sition to the movement of expatriation is even more strenuous. 
The bishops issue mandements imploring the people to resist the 
tempting glitter of American gold.” 


If we may credit the same authority, the opposition of French- 
Canadians to annexation is irreconcilable : 


“As members of the Canadian Confederation, the French- 
Canadians have enormous power to control the national life and 
to defeat any possible interference with their peculiar customs 
and language, for they form nearly a third of the population. 

As citizens of the republic they 








Canadians will resist the annex- 
ation of Canada to the United 
States on religious grounds. Says 
the London 7imes : 


“The French-Canadians are per- 
fectly well acquainted with the 
conditions of the problem. Pos- 
sibly, if these conditions could be 
changed by some miracle, they 
would prefer to be an independent 
state under the rule of a French 
and a Roman Catholic Govern- 
ment. They know, however, that 
nothing of that kind is within the 
region of possibilities. As citizens 
of the Dominion of Canada they 
enjoy liberties such as they could 
hope for under no other form of 
government, and, as was shown 
during the South African war, 
they are aware of and they appre- 
ciate the fact. They feel that un- 
der the British flag national pre- 
possessions and their religious 
convictions are treated with a 
tenderness which they could not 
expect if they were to pass under 
the sovereignty of the French 
tepublic, whilst they would be 








would be reduced at once from a 
third to a fortieth, and their dis- 
tinctive marks would be in dan- 
ger of speedy disappearance in 
the uncongenial atmosphere of 
American life. One of the mo- 
tives, indeed, avowed by those 
English-Canadians who favor an- 
nexation is to get rid of French 
influence, which they consider a 
check upon the commercial and 
religious progress of the Do- 
minion. Few French-Canadians 
therefore, look with favor on the 
proposals put forward from time 
to time that Canada should sue 
for amalgamation with her South- 
ern neighbor.” 

A further glimpse into the state 
of mind of the French-Canadian 
is afforded in an article by Jessie 
Tremayne in Crampton's Maga- 
zine: 

“He lives in the feudal times to 
all intents and purposes, having a 
seigneur to whom he pays or used 
to pay his taxes, and a priest to 
whom he pays tithes. To both of 
them he looks up with the greatest 











swamped by sheer weight of 





reverence,especially to the latter. 





numbers if they were to enter 
the American Union as a State. 

“It is quite certain that Sir Wilfrid Laurier fully realizes this 
State of things. Even the less advanced and enlightened masses 
of the French Canadians are perfectly well acquainted with the 
peculiar advantages they enjoy as citizens of the Dominion. 
They have preserved their language, their social customs, and 
their religious creed as they could not have hoped to do if they 
had cast in their lot with the progressive and leveling communi- 
ties that have been fused together under the Constitution of the 
United States.” 


The aversion of French-Canadians to the United States, so far 
as the idea of annexation is concerned, is cultivated, we are told, 
by those who assume responsibility for their spiritual condition. 
To quote a correspondent of the London 7imes : 


“The irruption of cheap Canadian labor is looked on with no 
great favor by the American workingman, and the addition of 
hundreds of comparatively illiterate French-speaking foreigners 
is no small aggravation of that ‘alien’ question which always 
weighs heavily enough on American statesmen. Politically, the 
acuteness of the problem is being diminished by the pliability of 
the newcomers themselves, who are becoming to a very large 
extent naturalized citizens of the republic, and are gradually 
dropping their old language. As might be expected, this Angli- 
izing current is strongly opposed to those who think of some- 
thing else than mere worldly advancement, and especially by 


SIR WILFKID LAURIER. All French-Canadian villages 


have a great sameness. ‘There is 
always the large church, and the presbytery, or priest’s house, 
then a straggling line of whitewashed houses, getting less fre- 
quent as the country is reached. The houses are not large; in 
fact, a witty American called the Province of Quebec the coun- 
try of the big churches and the little houses, Along the road are 
the wayside crosses, to which the pious habitants touch their hats 
in passing, and around which there are often to be seen on a 
summer's evening kneeling crowds praying for rain. The roads 
are bordered by straggling wild raspberry bushes. 

“The habitant is essentially a religious, not to say supersti- 
tious, man. He is completely under the dominion of the priest, 
who possesses great powers inthe Province of Quebec. If an ad- 
dition or any alteration is wanted to a church, the priest is able 
to levy a tax on each of his parishioners, a tax which forms the 
first mortgage on a farm, and does not require to be registered. 
The habitant very rarely reads.” 

Altho the leading newspapers of Paris, such as the Journal 
des Débats, the Temps, and the République Frangaise, devote 
space to Sir Wilfrid Laurier, they fully adgnit his fidelity to 
Great Britain and leave out of the question any idea of French- 
Canadian sympathy with the United States. A leading French- 
Canadian paper, the /’a/rze (Montreal) , quotes with approval the 
following utterances: 


“Sir Wilfrid Laurier loves France. He makes no conceal- 
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ment of it. But he loves Engiand, too, and desires the fact to 
be known. He is French in race, but he will ever remain a 
faithful subject of the British empire.”"—7rans/ation made for 
Tue Lirerary DiGest. 


PRESIDENT CASTRO AND HIS ENEMIES. 


| ath earty CASTRO was elected President of the United 
States of Venezuela on October 28, 1901. His term ex- 
tends from March, 1go2, to March, 1908. Prior to his election 
he had been serving as provisional president. He was raised to 
power in the first instance through a revolution that plunged 
Venezuela into anarchy. Castro came to the front with a band 


of followers from the 





Andean region. 
Having captured 
Caracas, he mas- 
tered the opposition 
and had _ himself 
chosen constitu- 
tional head of the 
nation. He 
born in the state of 
El Tachira 


extreme 


was 


in the 
west of 
Venezuela, and his 
exact 


age is un- 


known. European 
ideas and European 
domination in Vene- 
zuela are the objects 
of his special abhor- 
rence. The leading 
Powers of the civi- 
lized world have for 
over a year been in- 
volved in diplomatic tangles by him, and the German press in 
particular abominates him. Says the Areuz Zettung (Berlin) : 














PRESIDENT CIPRIANO CASTRO. 
Courtesy of E7 Economista Internacional (NewY ork.) 


“This half-savage usurper, in whom there is nothing to in- 
spire respect except his boldness and personal courage, appeared 
some two years ago at the head of his Andinos as a conquering 
general. Entering Caracas, he threw aside all restraint and 
began a reign of robbery and terror that lasted a whole year 
without effective opposition. He threw his political enemies 
into prison and filled all the public offices with his followers. 
Then he began in the palace of Mira Flores at Caracas the life 
of an unbridled Sardanapalus. But when the brave man invited 
his fair friends from North America, and the people heard of the 
orgies that were held, heard that their money was going to North 
America, and that the condition of the country was leading to 
foreign complications, there arose a cry for the fellow’s expul- 
sion.” 

It is only fair to point out that this German Conservative organ 
is bitterly opposed to President Castro, and that it warmly sup- 
ports his rival for supreme power, General Manuel Antonio 
Matos, of whom it says: 

““Matos, a man of about fifty-five, above medium size, slender 
and active, gray-bearded and of elegant deportment, appears to 
be a type of true gentleman, as noble in bearing and speech as 
an old aristocrat. He speaks French with the purity and preci- 
sion of a marquis, English with the distinction of a Scotch earl, 
and he expresses himself fluently in German. Asa result of 
many journeys in Europe, where his wealth and political impor- 
tance secured him admission into the best circles, he has been 
confidentially intrusted with the ideas of the Continent.” 


This General Matos is responsible for European hostility to 
President Castro, inasmuch as Europe has financed Matos. He 
formed a syndicate, of Germans principally, and pledged Vene- 
zuela’s resources as security in the event of his own success. 
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But he has not been successful yet, altho the Journal des Débats 
(Paris) thinks he will be: 


“In spite of the continued rains, in spite of the great difficul- 
ties of transport, the insurrectionary movement gains ground. 
As far as it is possible to depend upon news coming from 

such unreliable sources, one may venture to conjecture the ulti- 


mate triumph of Matos.” 

But this newspaper is also opposed to Castro in a sense, for it 
eagerly desires European control of Venezuelan finances, which 
Castro opposes. That the latter can hold out in spite of his 
many difficulties is thought possible by some observers. T7he 
South American Journal (London) says: 


“His patriotic fervor of declamation is not likely to commend 
President Castro to the favorable opinion of sober-minded people, 
and his pretensions to superior virtue are not a little discounted 
by the fact that in reality he himself owes his position to the 
result of a successful revolution. It is true that the Congress 
has unanimously approved of all the acts of President Castro 
during the period whilst he was Provisional President (that is, 
Dictator), and that he has since been elected Constitutional 
President for six years. 
supporters at Caracas, It has generally been the case, as shown 
by previous reyolutions, that the party holding the capital is in 
the long run victorious, so that, in spite of all that has been said, 
it appears that President Castro’s position is probably much 
stronger than commonly supposed.”— 7rams/ation made for Tue 
LITERARY DIGEST. : 


This looks as if he has some powerful 





THE NEXT MISTRESS OF THE SEAS. 


Ei HE mastery of the sea is admittedly the key to world-em- 

pire, and Great Britain has it. 
have for two years past insisted that Germany, guided by her 
Emperor, will before long contest this supremacy. 


But some keen observers 


France will 
not take part in the struggle, it is said, as she can retain her 
vast possessions without going to that trouble and expense. 
There remains only the United States, which, however, as such 
authorities as the Deutsche Revue (Berlin) point out, has never 
That able periodical 7he Church 
Quarterly Review, which styles itself “the Catholic organ of 
the Church of England,” goes into the subject and concludes that 
Great Britain must see to it that Germany does not become the 
next mistress of the seas: 


avowed any such ambition. 


“The ordeal which there is too much reason to believe that 
Germany may resolve, if she has not already resolved, to pre- 
pare for us, would be a struggle for imperial, we may even say 
for national, existence. ‘The plan of action entertained by those 
who are pushing forward this tremendous enterprise is, doubt- 
less, first the destruction of the sea power of England, and then, 
either by simple blockade and starvation alone or by those 
agencies supplemented by military assault, her compulsory 
relinquishment of every portion of her empire for which Ger- 
mans think that they could find any use. It is a scheme of co- 
lossal piracy, no doubt, but there could be no greater mistake 
than to assume that on moral grounds the German people are 
likely to reject it. A conscience toward other nations may, in 
the course of years, develop even among them. But if we were 
to treat that as a ponderable element in any calculation as to 
German policy within our own time, we should deserve any 
disaster to the approach of which such a delusion blinded us. 
Conscience, as we understand it, toward other nations does not 
exist among Germans as an effectivg force. 
we have to fight for our existence ae 


When, if ever, 
n imperial power, the issue, 
in all probability, will be practically settled in one campaign. 
We shall assert and hold, or we shall lose, the command of the 
sea, and if we lose it there will be no conceivable chance of our 
regaining it in time to prevent ruinous terms from being forced 
upon us.” 


The subject of the mastery of the seas has been studied at 
some length by Roland de Mares in the /nadépendance Belge 
(Brussels). He concludes that England will make tremendous 
efforts to retain this supremacy of hers: ; 


“Great Britain as a military power does not exist it is true. 
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But she remains a naval power of the first rank, and as long as 
she is mistress of the seas she need not fear for her colonial 
empire. ‘The great concern of England's statesmen will be the 
maintenance of her naval superiority menaced by France and 
@ermany. We may readily believe that Great Britain will ex- 
pend the richest resources of her empire in confirming and 
developing her formidable power at sea. . . . It is beyond doubt 
that the splendidly endowed British nation is destined yet to 
play a great part in the history of the world. Possessing in the 
highest degree the modern spirit, and ranking their economic 
interests above all considerations of a sentimental nature the 
British are a people well fitted for expansion. But wo to them 
if they are seized with lust for power—if, intoxicated by their 
ewn greatness, they seek to dominate, to crush the lands to which 
their protection can bring only a material prosperity! ‘l'rium- 
phant imperialism would in a given circumstance rouse all 
Kurope against Great Britain, who would be powerless to with 
stand such an onslaught.” 


All authorities are a unit in asserting that the United States 
could make itself the world’s second naval power without any 


wrouble whatever.— 77 anslations made for THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


EMBARRASSMENTS OF VATICAN STATESMEN. 


B Sees has been much reorganization of parties within the 
Vatican of late, and those able statesmen, the Italian car- 
dinals, are said to contemplate action, in the near future, with 
reference to the question of the temporal power. Rumors of this 
sort must necessarily be received with caution, yet it is a fact 
that many, or at least some, cardinals are reported in well in- 
formed European newspapers as favoring a reasonable under- 
standing with the Italian Government. Just what form such an 
understanding would take nobody seems to know. Many state- 
ments are in circulation credited to this cardinal and that cardi- 
nal, but they are apt to prove, when investigated, to be manu- 
factured out of the whole cloth. A section of Roman Catholic 
opinion outside of Italy is impatient with the cardinals for the 
reason, apparently, that they are Italians. A Roman Catholic 
correspondent of 7/e Pilot (London) quotes 7he Monthly Reg- 
ister as saying of these Italian cardinals: 
“The great majority have never quitted their native soil, nor 
made acquaintance with the ‘Teutonic tongues, and so find 
themselves much impeded in appreciating the extra-national 
conditions and movements which they are incessantly being 
called upon to deal with and to decide upon. ‘Twelve are North- 
erners, sixteen belong to central Italy, and the remaining nine 
hail from the southern provinces and Sicily. Under the papal 
constitution now in force the presence of half the ac¢ua/ com- 
position of the Sacred College, plus one member, suffices in order 






































CARDINAL AGLIARDT, CAKDINAL CELESIA, 


Nearly as old as the Pope himself 
—aged gr. 


Said to have lost influence. 
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to proceed to the election of a new Pope. Even in the most un- 
likely event of all the non-Italian cardinals being present at the 
coming conclave, the Italian predominance would be very con- 
siderable. On that account nothing is more highly improbable, 
rebus sic stantibus, than that Pope Leo’s immediate successor 
will be of any but Italian nationality. Another less known pro- 















































CARDINAL RAMPOLLA, CARDINAL RICHELMY, 
The recognized political leader of Somewhat young for a Prince of 


the Vatican. the Church—aged sz 


vision to be taken into account when discussing this matter is 
that, if the cardinals gathered together in Rome at the time the 
Pope dies happen to number one above half the sum total of liv- 
ing units of the cardinalate, they are empowered, at their discre- 
tion, to proceed to elect a new Pope without awaiting either the 
expiry of the customary ten days’ interval, or even the arrival 
of such of their colleagues as happen to be elsewhere in Italy, or 
beyond. Now there are twenty-nine cardinals who reside perma- 
nently in Rome and constitute the local Curia. Twenty-five of 
them are Italians. No English-speaking Cardinal is there to 
represent the interests of the energetic Anglo-Saxon races,” 

To this the Roman Catholic correspondent of 7/e P7/ot adds: 

“The truth is, that the imperial conception of the church's con- 
stitution has conquered the federal, and is striving to live on in 
a house that was never built for it. The combination of inter- 
national and national supremacy was possible and fairly work- 
able in the Holy Roman Empire, because the imperial! dignity was 
in theory, and even in fact, transferable from nation to nation ; 
whatever undue privilege it gave to one people over another for 
a time might be rectified in the next generation; each might 
have its turn at the wheel. But the ecclesiastical empire, being 
tied to the diocese of Rome, is involved in a strange complica- 
tion. For it is as incongruous that a strictly local office should 





























CARDINAL OREGLIA, CARDINAL MACESCILLO, 
One of the only two cardinals not A new figure in the Sacred Col- 


created by Leo XIII lege 
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be so thrown open to outsiders as rarely to be held by a native— 
the ideal toward which Teutonic malcontents are tending—as 
that a strictly international office should be held nearly always 
by the representatives of one nation. If the Petrine See were 












































CARDINAL S. VANNUTELLI, 
One of two gifted brothers in the He 
Sacred College. 


CARDINAL V. VANNUTELLI. 


and his brother are 
stars of the Vatican. 


rising 


locally transferable, and actually transferred, after each pontifi- 
cate, or had the papal and quasi-imperial functions been vested 
in a person unencumbered by local ties, the difficulty would not 
exist.” 

The cardinals themselves express no official opinion on the 
point. They continue assiduous in their various labors, all of 
which are arduous. Their embarrassments are many, if we may 
credit Count Charles de Germiny in his recently published work 
entitled “‘La Politique de Léon XIII.” : 


“‘Formerly men of noble birth and large fortune eagerly sought 
the dignity of cardinal. ‘To them the emoluments were a sec- 
ondary consideration and even a matter of indifference. To- 
day the cardinals are all of humble origin or scions of the minor 
Italian nobility, and generally without fortune. 
revenue of about $5,000 a year they are forced by the pontifical 
statutes to maintain an establishment and a mode of life that 
exceed their resources. Indeed, a cardinal is compelled to have 
at least six personsin his employ. ‘Two are ecclesiastics, one 
being his secretary, while the other is charged with the duty of 
carrying the parasol or the train of the cardinal, according to the 
exigency of the official ceremony. ‘The household comprises, 
moreover, the head of the culinary department and a coachman, 
for a cardinal is not permitted to go about Rome on foot, a cir- 
cumstance which obliges him to keep a two-horse carriage. The 
tourist who ventures beyond the city walls often encounters 
these somber equipages, which are particularly conspicuous on 
account of the manes and uncut tails of the horses, for etiquette 
forbids docking. These vehicles are those of cardinals who, 
desirous of getting some exercise without contravening the pon- 
tifical regulations, ride beyond the city limits and walk in the 
lonely lanes. ‘There remain, finally, the valets or footmen, one 
waiting upon the cardinal and introducing the visitor, while the 
other follows the cardinal’s carriage.”—7vrans/ations made for 
Tue Lirerary Dicest. 


Now, with a 





WORLD-POLITICS IN HAITI. 


“T° HE turbulent negro republic of Haiti has troubled the 

waters of world-politics again, involving in her latest 
revolution the German navy, the Monroe Doctrine, and the ques- 
tion of her own annexation to the United States. Several col- 
ored gentlemen have been unable to agree regarding the proper 
President for Haiti. All sorts of proceedings have ensued, in- 
cluding the stoppage of a German ship by the partizans of one of 
the presidential candidates. It was alleged and not denied that 
the German ship was carrying arms to one of the contending 
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ing that German commerce was being destroyed by parties who 
had only the standing of pirates. The “pirates” claim to have 
been inside the three-mile limit and to have belligerent rights. 
They are led by General Antenor Firmin, who claims, it seems, 
to be the constitutional President of Haiti, in succession to 
President Tiresias Simon Sam, lately retired. The provisional 
Government now administering the affairs of Haiti has as its 
Boisrand Canal. 


President General The action of the German 


man-of-war has aroused great interest throughout Europe. Ze 
Daily News (London) says: 


“The assumption made in some quarters that the Panther [the 
German man-of-war] is in hint to President 
Roosevelt is therefore not without some degree of justification, 
If that be the case, the President has very astutely turned a 
blind eye to the signal. He declines to see any hint. ‘The 
Monroe Doctrine only becomes active in the event of territorial 
aggression, and no such aggression was contemplated in the 
A smaller man than have 
been tempted in such circumstances to ‘play to the gallery’ and 
to win a shallow triumph by an appeal to the stars and stripes, 
He has acted with 
characteristic good 
brushing 
the matter aside as 
a trivial incident in 
which neither he nor 
the United States 
had any concern. 
If therefore the Ger- 
man Emperor in- 
tended the Panther 
to be in the nature 
of a caution his 
move has failed.” 


The 


throughout Ger- 


the nature of a 


present case. Mr. Roosevelt would 





sense in 


newspapers 


many are very much 
exercised by the af- 
fair. The official and 
semi-official organs 
see in it an argu- 
ment for a strength- 
ening of the German 


navy. They ex- 





press annoyance 
that English news- 
papers should men- 
tion the Monroe 
Doctrine in connec- 
tion with the mat- 
“Of the Mon- 


roe Doctrine,” says 





ter, 











GENERAL ANTENOR FIRMIN, 


the Hamburger 


Nachrichten, “there is no need to speak, altho it has been waved 
by some like a fist in the face. ‘There would have been delight 
in England had Washington said to Germany: ‘The policing of 
West Indian waters is our affair.’” The Freisiunige Zeitung, 
Berlin’s radical organ, sees nothing in the affair to warrant an 
increase in Germany’s naval forces.—7rans/ation made for THE 
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POINTS OF VIEW. 


ROOSEVELT AND THE TRUSTS.— The contest of President Roosevelt 
with the trust barons will end in idle words, if we may credit a writer in 
the German periodical Zeit, Weare assured that Mr. Roosevelt is simply 
looking to his own reelection. The rest isa matter of indifference to him. 


POLITICAL BUDDHISM.—The Buddhist priests in Japan are carrying ona 
secret but effective campaign among the faithful, and they are aiming at 
political power, according to the Japanese review Chuo Koron (Tokyo). 
The priests vigorously denounce the irreligion of the Government and in- 
sist that the educational system of the country should be controlled by 
themselves, 
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NOTABLE BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


AN ELUSIVE STORY. 


THE WINGS OF THE DOVE. By Henry James. Cloth, 2 vols., 329, 439 PPp., 
5x74 in. Price, $2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


R. HENRY JAMES has two distinct audiences. One is an audi- 
M ence which he made for himself in his early days, when he and 
Mr. Howells were classed together. This audience was so at- 
tached to him that they have never ceased reading his books and never 
have ceased regretting the loss of what they call his ‘* early manner."’ 
They long for areturn of the days 
when he wrote ‘ Daisy Miller” 
and ‘** The American,” ‘* The Por- 
trait of a Lady,’’ and the rest. 
By them, Mr. James's recent work 
has been charged with every fault, 
beginning with obscurity and end- 
ing with immorality, and there 
have not been wanting critics who 
have accounted for ‘‘The Awk- 
ward Age,” ‘‘ What Maisie Knew,” 
and ‘‘ The Sacred Fount’’ on the 
theory of the author’s insanity. 

Meantime Mr. James has made 
for himself a new audience, who 
find in ‘‘ The Awkward Age”’ a 
wonderful picture of certain mod- 
ern social conditions, and _ in 
‘“What Maisie Knew,” a study of 
character so exact that it was lit- 
tle short of miraculous. But when 
‘*The Sacred Fount’? was pub- 
ished, there were few even of the enthusiasts who dared assert posi- 
tively that they understood the book, tho many of them professed to 
like it. Now it will be interesting to see what attitude the two parties 
wiil take regarding ‘‘ The Wings of the Dove.” 

It was hinted beforehand that this book was to be in Mr. James’s 
‘‘former” manner. Whatever else this book is, that is not the case. 
Perhaps there was never a book published of which it would be harder 
for a reviewer to give a clear idea. To the reasonable question, ‘‘ What 
is it allabout ?’’ onecan only reply, ‘‘ Read it.’’ There will probably be 
found bold persons who will declare that they understand from the first 
what Mr. James is driving at. He has entrenched himself more than 
ever behind what has been called his hedge of words. From the first 
he surrounds the reader, enshrouds the reader, one might fairly say, 
in an atmosphere none the less penetrating that it is so intangible. 
Somewhere in this atmosphere lurks the plot. It leers at you, it hints 
at unspeakable things. It gives you now the impression that the hero- 
ine is capable of all that is monstrous, and again makes you feel that 
the evil lay in your own mind and that the heroine is actuated through- 
out by the purest of motives ; and finally, after pages of impenetrable 
subtlety, after lightning flashes that leave the darkness of the plot 
blacker than ever, the book ends and leaves you gaping. Or if you 
think you understand what it means, you find that the first person with 
whom you speak has read a thousand different things into this same 
book. It is perhaps not a wholesome interest which ‘‘ The Wings of the 
Dove” will arouse, but it is not a book that one can remain indifferent 
to, and if the reader has followed Mr. James at all into the difficulties 
of his later manner, he will find a fascination in the intricacies of a story 
where nothing happens and where yet a great drama has been noise- 
lessly enacted. 




















HENRY JAMES. 


HISTORY THAT IS STRANGER THAN FICTION. 


THE STORY OF THE MORMONS, From the Date of Their Origin to the 
Year igor. By William Alexander Linn. Cloth, 64% x 9% in., 637 pp. 
Price, $4.00. Macmillan Company. ‘ 


HE unlimited crudulity of mankind has made the fertile soil for 
erratic and even monstrous religious faiths. The author of this 
book warns us that, in view of this fact, there is no occasion for 

surprise in the progressof Mormonism. ‘This book is strictly a history, 
but one in which there is exhibited an entire willingness on the author’s 
part to let the record present an aspect as ghastly as the facts warrant. 

It seems to be thus far the most complete organized story of the 
great ‘‘ American Anomaly.’’ It begins with an account of all that can 
now be learned of Joseph Smith and his treasure-digging in Palmyra 
(N. Y.), and traces thence the successive steps of a vagabond and for- 
tune-seeker announcing his oracles from a ‘ peek-stone,” evolving a 
Story of strangely found histories engraved on plates of metal, and at 
length, aided by the shrewder wit and better scholarship of Sidney 
Rigdon, producing the ‘‘Golden Bible” and the full-fledged story of 
the buried revelation of Mormon Hill. 

Mr. Linn attempts to divide and divert the reader’s attention to 
Rigdon, as the prime mover in the Bible-making scheme, and perhaps 
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the real founder of Mormonism. But the connection of Rigdon with 
the plot is not shown, and Mr. Linn concedes that there is no worthy 
evidence to establish it. Towering always far above Rigdon and above 
all the other leaders, great and small, who joined the Mormon move- 
ment in its early days, is Smith, the dreamer and the diviner, the man 
of wide unregulated imagination, and absolutely conscienceless charac- 
ter, a sensualist, coarse, irreligious, bohemian in all the texture of his 
being, but with a restless ambition and a low and cunning resolution. 

Here is a human document so strange, so repulsive, yet so fascina- 
ting, the wonder is that half a dozen great novels have not used it asa 
centerpiece. Driven out of Ohio, out of Missouri, blowing attractive 
bubbles and promoting alluring speculations, floating bank schemes, 
fighting aspirants for the leadership of his sect, fleeing from the sheriff 
or defying the militia, defending his immoralities by coufhter accusa- 
tions or by inventing a revelation for every close emergency, attract- 
ing followers from the four quarters of the globe, at last he went out of 
the world in a blaze of notoriety, as a murdered martyr execrated by 
the ‘‘ gentiles,’’ and apotheosized by his Nauvoo devotees. 

The history after Smith’s death may be more tragic, and concerns far 
more people ; but it never can be so interesting asa narrative. Brig- 
ham Young is not made a very striking character in this book. The 
story expands into more general matters, beginning with the exodus to 
Utah. Little is added to the account of the Mountain Meadow massa- 
cre that is not pretty commonly known from many sources. The same 
may be said of the descriptions of the social life of the Mormons and of 
the political movements in which Mormonism has been implicated from 
Buchanan's day down tothe present time. 

Mr. Linn has used with judgment the available material, including 
both Mormon and non-Mormon sources. The book is illustrated with 
facsimile prints of the original plates said to have been found by Smith 
at Mormon Hill, and the real history of them is given. The present 
status of Mormonism is briefly set forth, but Mr. Linn makes no defi- 
nite predictions of his own as to the future, and has exhibited admir- 
able self-restraint in declining to draw any lessons from his text. 


MR. DAVIS’S LATEST OUTPUT. 


CAPTAIN MACKLIN. By Richard Harding Davis. Cloth, 8 x 5% im., 329 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Scribner. 

RANSON’S FOLLY. By Richard Harding Davis. Cloth, 8 x 
Price, $1.50. Scribner. 


F this latest output of Mr. Davis, ‘‘ Captain Macklin”’ is a novel, 
C) and ‘‘ Ranson’s Folly” a volume of short stories. Of the two, 
the latter is the more creditable piece of literature. 

In ‘* Captain Macklin ” Davis strikes the same vigorous note he sound- 
ed in ‘‘ Soldiers of Fortune,” and the locale of the greatest action is simi- 
lar to that of the earlier work, for Honduras is the scene of it. An au- 
thor who thus repeats himself necessarily enforces comparison between 
his works. ‘Soldiers of Fortune” is more vigorous, unified, and in its 
love motifs affords the reader far more content. In ‘‘ Captain Macklin” 
there is a slight variation of the author’s style, in the earlier portion of 
the work. It is not as terse and in- 
cisive as usual. But the principal 
fault in it as a story is the insinua- 
tion of a love interest which is not 
developed. You do not know wheth- 
er Beatrice and the doughty young 
captain ever become anything very 
close, while a young woman, quite 
on the Davis lines, who is put for- 
ward as a most forceful invader of 
the hero’s heart, is dropped quite sas 
Sagon. 

The story is in the form of a me- 
moir by the young fellow born of sol- 
dier blood. His father died fight- 
ing for the South in the Civil War, 
and his grandfather was a brilliant 
general on the Union side in the 
same struggle. Macklin’s mother 
died when he was three, and this fine 
old General Hamilton is in place of 
parents to the boyish orphan. They live at a town on the Hudson 
Royal Macklin, by appointment of the President, goes to West Point. 
He is dismissed from the Academy, after his grandfather's death, for 
an escapade not very serious except as an infraction of discipline. 

But the lust for war is in him, and since he can not be an officer grad- 
uated from the country’s military seminary, he decides to join some 
military struggle as a soldier of fortune. The opportunity nearest at 
hand is a revolution in Honduras. His adventures there are lively 
enough. Victory, glory, defeat, and flight are crowded into the briefest 
space. Also a duel with arich civilian, in which the captain magnan- 
imously fires into the air. 

Two or three characters in the book are well drawn, notably those of 
General Laguerre and Aiken. ‘Aiken helped mea lot by making me 
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try not to be like Aiken,” Macklin remarks of the latter. The young 
fellow, Macklin, has the most pleasing confidence in himself. In fact, 
he is rather an amiable braggart. He carefully avows a devotion to 
the sex which made him fall in love with every pretty girl who visited 
the Point. ‘This makes it all the more inexcusable that, altho deeply 
affected by the sweet charm of his cousin Beatrice, and swept off his 
feet by the beauty and dash of Miss Fiske, nothing comes of either in- 
fatuation, and the reader feels slightly ‘* buncoed.” 

At the end, he is about to start for Marseilles to join General La- 
guerre, the stalwart leader whom he had served and loved in Hon- 
duras. 

As for the other book, ‘‘ Ranson's Folly,” which derives its name 
from the initial story in the volume, it isa very adequate and satisfac- 
tory exhibit of Mr. Davis's ability as a writer of short stories. The five 
stories are quite different in character and mo@if, and all are good with 
the exception of ‘‘La Lettre d’Amour,” which is thin and cheap. 

‘‘The Bar Sinister’’ is the best. It is the tale of a dog, told with 
much simplicity by the dog himself, whose father was a bull-terrier, 
winner at bench shows, and the mother a mongrel black and tan. Humor 
and genuine tho delicate feeling are conspicuous in this, qualities 
not too marked in Davis's writings. His strong points are invention, 
a photographic portrayal of incidents and accessories which show keen 
observation and savor of the reportorial. Mr. Davis is synthetic rather 
than analytical, and tells a story in a brisk, unflagging way, with some 
self-consciousness. He is “up-to-date” or nothing, never lets any 
‘* material’ go to waste, and has a penchant toward ‘‘ smartness."’ 

‘*Ranson’s Folly’’ is the story of a Western military outpost, with 
one of Mr. Davis's ‘‘ smart” young men asthe hero. Theact of heroism 
which is his ‘‘folly” consists in ‘‘ holding-up” a stage-coach, with a 
pair of shears pointed at the driver. The young man had declared it 
would be easy to accomplish this, and proves it by doing it, wrapped 
up in a long cloak and with his face muffled in a red handkerchief. The 
complication which ensues is the ingenious part of the story, and the 
author does that eminently grateful thing to a reader fond of sensa- 
tions, namely, supplies him with a denouement, and then, quite unex- 
pectedly, destroys it by a more satisfactory one. 

There are a few cases of spelling in the story ‘‘La Lettre d'Amour,” 
which are somewhat amusing, as they seem based on no other authority 
than Mr. Davis himself. He speaks of ‘‘ Schardash,’’ when alluding to 
Czardas, the Hungarian dance; of the ‘‘Scarabea,’’ which should be 
Scarab, or Scarabeeus; and of ‘ Ysai’s” technic, when the violinist 
alluded to spells his name Ysaye. Which orthographic eccentricities 
would seem to denote that Mr. Davis sometimes spells by ear. In one 
of his Paris papers he spoke of the French chanteuse Yvette as 
‘* Evette.”’ 





A HUMORIST ESSAYS TO BE A NOVELIST. 


PAUL KELVER. By Jerome K. Jerome. 
$1.50. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Cloth, 7% x5 %in., 424 pp. Price, 

R. JEROME'S humorous quality is, his mainstay. But altho 

he has written himself down a humorist, he has produced good 

dramatic work, and in this book possibly wished to pluck new 

laurels as the successful novelist. It is his first novel, and, if he can turn 

out no better ones, may fitly remain his last. ‘‘ Paul Kelver”’ is not very 

eriginal, the story interest is weak, it quietly dies away without arriving 

anywhere, and throughout Mr. Jerome suggests a man carrying a bun- 

dle of assorted things, the string which ties it threatening to break at 
any moment. 

His art is faulty, too. He is needlessly slow, and not only dwells too 
long over things, but has an absurd fashion here and there of telling 
what happened later and then going back to resume the narrative 
where he left it off. 

The book has an autobiographical flavor. Paul's prime quality is his 
humor. But when Mr. Jerome wishes to be sentimental, he has Dick- 
ens in his eye (he has him there when he wishes to be ‘‘funny,’’ too), 
and is a rather thin imitation of him. But the annoying thing in ‘‘ Paul 
Kelver”’ is the author's lack of grasp, his taking up, letting go, holding 
the reins in such slack fashion. 

In a ‘* Prolog,’’ an old house in ‘‘the far End End of London” is 
personified, and talks very gruffly and cynically. But it is foolish 
enough to advise Paul Kelver to write a book about himself. ‘So,’ 
the author concludes, with an air of humility that does not ring true, 
‘‘perhaps... there may be some who will turn aside from tales of 
haughty heroes . . . to listen to the story of a very ordinary lad who 
lived with very ordinary folks in a modern London street, and grew up 
to be a very ordinary sort of man, loving a little and grieving a little, 
helping a few and harming a few, struggling and failing and hoping; 
and if any such there be, let them come around me.’ Then he adds: 
‘* But let not those who come to me grow indignant as they listen, say- 
ing: ‘ This rascal tells us but a humdrum story, where nothing is as it 
should be,’ for I warn all beforehand that I tell but of things that I have 
seen.” 

When the reader of Paul Kelver drops the book with the conviction 
that it wasn't ‘‘ worth while,’’ he may, at least, do Mr. Jerome the credit 
of admitting that he said as much himself. 
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There are several well-drawn characters, but they seem ‘‘ made-up.” 
Dr. Hal Washburn is one, and Deleglise is another, while several of the 
minor actors are amusing, quite in the Dickens manner. The episode 
of ‘the Lady Ortensir,” an ambitious barmaid, who inveigles the cal- 
low Paul into an engagement, is funny. An eccentric aunt is relieving, 
too. The relishes, in fact, are the most sustaining part of the refection 
Mr. Jerome has served. When Aunt Fan is about to die, she says: 
‘* You will be glad to get rid of me, all of you; and I can’t say I shall be 
very sorry to go myself. It hasn’t been my idea of life.” 

A humorist is permitted frequent insinuation of his personality. 
the teller of a continued tale should not crop out in it. 
trifles with his characters. He makes them fall between two stools 
deliberately, not because the exigencies of the action demand it. ‘‘ The 
Princess of the Golden Locks” is a sweet girl, and attracts as a woman; 
but he must needs send her to the bad. Norah isa dearall through, and 
at the end of the work he has no higher ‘“‘ reward of merit” for her than 
this: ‘*‘ You always help me,’ I said. ‘Do I?’ she answered. 
so glad.’ She put her firm white hand in mine.” 


But 
Mr. Jerome 


‘Il am 


LONDON LOW LIFE. 


THE HOLE IN THE WALL. By Arthur Morrison, 


Cloth, 8 x 5% in., 405 pp. 
Price, $1.50. McClure, Phillips & Co. 


N this strong canvas of what may be styled the marine slums of 
| London, Mr. Arthur Morrison recalls Mr. Arthur Morrison witha 
prickling flavor of Charles Dickens. This writer first attracted 
attention by ‘‘ Tales of Mean Streets.” In these the grimy, disgusting, 
coarsely picturesque East End of the English metropolis was etched 
with biting force and a somewhat grim humor. Apparently no one 
could be more familiar with the habitat of London's pauper and crimi- 
nal masses. For slovenly sordid- 
ness, probably no quarter in the 
world of civilized (?) habitation can 
equal them. 

Barring its local color and some 
broadly drawn character studies. 
‘*The Hole inthe Wall” is not very 
appealing asastory. The reader's 
interest is largely ina very human 
old publican, Nathaniel Kemp, who 
keeps a public-house on the river's 
edge, at Wapping. The bulk of the 
story is told by his grandson, whom 
the wiry old man takes back with 
him to his rum old ‘‘ pub” after the 
funeral of the little boy’s mother. 
The innocent affection of the child 
for the vigorous old chap who is so 
devoted to him is the beautiful and 
healthy part of the narrative. 

There are wonderful goings-on in 
the old ramshackle ‘‘ pub,”’ including murders, theft, fights, and delivery 
of stolen goods ; for genial ‘‘Grandpa Nat,” on whom Stephen leans 
with such pretty trust and affection, is a ‘‘ fence,” albeit a most discreet 
one. The whole grimy river-front and dark lanes are alive with Jack- 
tars, usually drunk, low women and criminals. Fights, ribald talk, 
and a general tone of depravity mark every page of the book. 

The part which is most indebted to Dickens is that dealing with 
‘““Musty Mag”’ and her man, Dan Ogle. Theycorrespond to Bill Sykes 
and Nancy. Dan has killea alow “‘pard” who tried to get away with 
some money which the two had stolen. He is a wretch so wicked that 
he makes you shut your eyes. Blind George, for revenge, destroys 
Dan's sight with quicklime. In the end, Danis burned alive in ‘‘ The 
Hole in the Wall,’’ which he has accidentally set on fire while he was 
lurking near it to kill‘‘ Grandpa Nat.” 

If one likes ‘‘that sort of thing,’’ he should enjoy Mr. Morrison im- 
mensely, for he not only knows the Docks and Whitechapel side of 
London as if he had been reared in their festering lowness, but he por- 
trays them with remarkable force and color. He tells his story—not 
too much of a story, asa rule—directly and without much insinuation 
of moral purpose. He gives you the picture with a ‘ take it or leave it” 
air. 

But to-day more than ever everybody likes to know how ‘‘the other 
half,’ or any other fraction, of humanity's family lives. The difference 
between Mr. Richard Whiting and Mr. Arthur Morrison in their por- 
trayal of London’s ‘‘ submerged tenth ” is such that one feels how con- 
scientiously the former has studied it, and wonders how the latter has 
so thoroughly absorbed it. 

Some people do not like gloomy subjects in painting or on the stage 
or in literature. But Ribera is a great artist, and so is Ibsen. Mr. 























ARTHUR MORRISON, 


Morrison is not great, but he is remarkably good, and while he dallies 
with crime and squalor dispassionately, he has a wholesome bias toward 
the tender and straight in human feeling. 
that he is more enjoyable 
scenes are vitally realistic. 


It is in his artistic qualities 
: for his style is good, and his pictures of 
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CURRENT POETRY. 


Poems. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
{From “The Great Procession,” verses for an 


about children (The Gorham Press), the following 


sare quoted.] 

THE SNOW FLURRY. 
Dazzle of airy nothings 
Drifting in wind-blown showers, 
Pendulous fine prefigure 
Dance of the unborn flowers, 
Flying, frolicking, falling. 
Whirling afar and near, 
Tossed on the pane and melting 
Into a broken tear, 
The somber fir-tree wreathing, 
Gone in a hurrying breath, 
Kissing the lip and swiftly 
Passing to vaporous death ; 
Only a dazzle of nothings 
Lost in etherial play— 
But crystalline, radiant, stellar— 
The worlds are made that way! 


THE CRADLES. 
I. 
‘Lapped in the eider, and wrapped in the silk, 
A cherub watching her beautiful rest, 
*Carven from ivory as white as milk, 
“The little princess lies in her nest; 
And the upstretched wings hold the drift of lace 


That floats like a cloud round the flower-sweet 


face, 
While jeweled ladles wave to and fro 


Great plumes that perfume the winds they blow. 


Il, 
Folded in fleece, and swinging aloft 
In the rough-rolled sheet of hemlock bark, 
The pioneer baby sleeps as soft, 
Tho round her the forest frowns vast and dark, 


Where the ax rings clear and the bird sings high, 


And the beast with a crash is leaping by, 
And the shaft of sunshine comes and goes, 
And the wild bee fancies her cheek a rose. 


Ill. 


Long, long ago, in the misty gleam 
Of that elder day where the ways divide, 
Their little ancestress dreamed her dream 


By the spear-heads’ glow and the camp-fire’s side, 


While the blood of battle across the night 
Yet sang of the awful joys of fight, 

And with all its dints of fray and field. 

“One rocked her to sleep in her father’s shield. 


THE PROBLEM. 
Were Cupid a philosopher, 
Were some sweet cherub capped and gowned 
In scholars’ robes, it would not be 
Much stranger than it was to see 
Our baby in her problem bound, 
Her doll forgot, her dear eves wide, 
Lost in the great thought she had found. 


She knew not sages from of old 

That self-same thought had puzzled on, 
Asking a riddle that none could spell, 
Seeking an answer none could tell, 

By night, by day with faces wan,— 
Where is to-morrow coming from, 
And where ’tis yesterday has gone! 
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H. G, Razall Mfg. Co. 
E. Water st. , tv Wis. 
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MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


A New Shakespeare Theory,—Apropos of | 
Marie Corelli's new book, an ingenious English lit- | 
erary man has worked out two “‘cryptograms” 
of Shakespeare’s plays which throw a new and | 
startling light on the true authorship of the im- | 
mortal dramas. In the first one, note the third 
letter from the end of each line: 


Ti Mon 

The Winter’s T A le 
Henry Fou R th 
Merchant of Ven I ce 
Macb E th 


| 
Titus Androni C us 
Love’s Labor’s L Ost | 
Taming of the Sh R ew 
The Temp E st 
Othe Llo 
Ham Let | 
Much Ado About Noth I ng 
| 


In the second arrangement note the fourth letter | 
from the end : 
Ha M let 

Antony and Cleop A tra 

Comedy of Er R ors 

Henry the F I fth 

Oth E llo 


Richard the Se C ond 
Venus and Ad O nis 
Midsummer Night’s D R eam 
Lucr E tia 
Romeo and Ju L iet 
Cymbe L ine 
Twelfth N I ght 


—In Zown and Country. 





A Department Story.—It was during the late 
Spanish-America war. A wealthy merchant, who 
had left his business to offer his services to his 
country, was pacing up and down on picket duty 
one dark night. Suddenly he detected sounds of 
approaching footsteps, and, quickly bringing his 
gun into position, commanded, in a sonorous 
voice: 

“Give the countersign !”” 

The person challenged proved to bean enlisted 
dry-goods clerk formerly employed by the mer- 
chant, before the war broke out. As their eyes 
met a smile played around the corners of the 
sapegioes mouth, and he answered in a low whisper: 

“Cash!” 

Then the merchant, bringing his piece toa right 
shoulder, let him pass and resumed his pacing, 

—WILLIAM P. S. EARLE, in October 7 

Magazine, 





| 





Meeting a Crisis.—There were strict orders in 
the Philippines regarding looting, and one daya 
lieutenant’s suspicions were aroused by a private 
whom he saw peering eagerly under the piazza 
of a house on the outskirts of Manila. 

“Whatare you doing there?’”’ he demanded, in 
his gruffest tones. 

“Why, sir,” said the soldier, saluting, “I’m only 
trying tocatch a chicken which I’ve just bought.’ 
Lieutenant K 
fine pair of fowls. 


— stooped and cat 





t sight of a 


“There are two chickens under there,”’ he ex- 
claimed, excitedly; “‘I bought the other one. 
Catch ’em both.” 

—DIXIE WoOLcor’, in Editor's Drawer, October 

Harper's Magazine. 


As Explained—“ JUDGE: Why didn’t you go to 
the assistance of the defendant in the fight?” 

POLICEMAN : “ Shure, an’ Oi didn’t know which 
av thim wus goin’ to be th’ defendant, yer honor.” 
—Chicago News. 
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JOur Investments Earn 5 Per 
jCent Net for All Depositors| 


Paidin Capital 








HIS business is long established 


s. 


000 and official examinations prove | F 
$1,000, it stronger each year. Money de- 
Assets posited earns 5 per cent with ab- 
ee solutely no risk, as our old depos- 
@| $1,600,000 || jtors know and testify. Another | 


thing — interest is paid for every 
day the money remains on deposit. 
Full information on request. - 


Surplus 
4 $185,000 











Under Banking Department Supervision. 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINCS AND LOAN CO. 
1139 Broadway, N. Y. 
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FAIRY SOA 
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Only gasoline lamp in the world 
lighted direct with a match like 
gas. Made in all styles. 

Such business as —— are now 
doing never before known. Ex- 
clusive territory. Catalogue © 


CANTON INC. LIGHT CO. 
Canton, Ohio. 








OLT 


Hee leneCids 


_———— Ld FEED GENERATOR === 


Makes Night Light 


The MODERN way of lighting 
every sort of building, anywhere. 
“A satisfactory solution of one of the many 
problems kenny | life.” 
—Rev. Geo, E. Quaire, St. Austin’s School. 


Write for free booklets, 
J. B. Colt & Co., 21 Barclay St., Dept. T., New York 


BOSTON PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Makers of Acetylene Apparatus and Stereopticons 


SAVE Werenvox vow. FUEL 

















Readers of Tax Lrrenany Dicesr are asked to mention the publication when writing to advestisers 
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DUEBER- 
HAMPDEN 
WATCH 































It is a Fact 


not generally known that we are 
the only manufacturers of com- 
plete watches in the world. 

How can anyone guarantee a 
watch who makes only half of it? 

We guarantee every part of 
every Durper-Hamppen WatcHo— 
as we have been doing for years. 

Your dealer can supply you. Send 
for ‘‘ Guide to Watch Buyers,”’ /ree. 


DUEBER-HAMPDEN WATCH WORKS 
42 South St., Canton, Ohio. 





A YEAR’S _ 
SUPPLY OF 


We guarantee you two years’ smoking for the price 
of one, because we have cut loose from the jobbers, 
who have taken the product of our factory for yore, 
and go direct to YOU with the same time-te 
Seanie of Cigars, selling them by the box, charges 
paid, at precisely factory wholesale prices; putting 
the profits of — and Retailer—three 

rofits, in your pocke!. 
"Oar line woo wery complete—cigars of all prices—to 
suit all tastes—that we absolutely guarantee to please 
you, besides saving one-half of your smoking ex- 
penses—if not—if you are not in every way, entirely 
satistied—you get 

YOUR MONEY BACK 

cheerfully and willingly. Send for FREE booklet 
which explains everything ; shows how we sell high- 

rade cigars from 4c. to 6c., others from 2c, to 3c., in 

xes of 25 or 50, Express Prepaid; or, for T5e. we 

mail atria] box of 12 assorted cigars, such as your 
dealer will ask 10c. and 2 for 25c. for. 

References, any Bank, any Agency, any Customer. 
JNO. B. ROGERS & CO., 382 Water St., Binghamton, N.Y. 
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{ October 1.—The Pious Fund argument before 
| The Hague Tribunal is closed. 
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Coming Events. 


October 15~23.—Disciples of Christ Convention at 
Omaha, Nebr. 


October 16.—Convention of the American Asiatic 
Association at New York City. 

October 16-17.—Convention of the Military Tract 
Association at Monmouth, III. 


October 19-21.—Convention of the United Irish 
League of America at Boston. 


October 20.--Convention of the United Textile 
Workers of America at Washington. 
October 20-25. National Creamerv' Butter- 
Makers’ Association at Milwaukee, Wis. 
International Congress of Americanists at New 
ork, 


October 21.—Convention of the Railway Superin- 
tendents of Bridges and Buildings Association 
at Minneapolis, Minn. 


Current Events. 





Foreign. 

| souTn AMERICA. 

September 29.—Venezuelan authorities cut the 
cable and arrest employees of the French 
Cable Company at Campano; it is believed 
that the revolutionists are gaining 

September 30.— The battle-ship W7sconsin 
reaches Panama. 

October s5.—Severe fighting is reported in prog- 
ress around Santa Marta, Colombia. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 





September 29.—Emile Zola, the famous French 
novelist, dies in Paris. 
An open ins ction is declared in Macedonia, 
ei r 7 






have organized a provi 


Several noted Boer chiefs, including General 
Kritzinger, sail from Cape Town for England 
on their way to the United States 


ready to resign from the Spanish Ministry 
because of the young King’s refusal to sign 
eertain decrees. 


Oetober 4.—The Central American Court of 
Compulsory Arbitration is installed in office 
at San Jose, Costa Rica; Guatemala not par- 
ticipating. 


Octeber s.—Preparations are being made on a 
large scale to ship cargoes of coal to America 
from coal eenters of Great Britain. 

Thousands of Parisian workingmen attend the 
funeral of Emile Zola; Drevfus attends un- 
neticed in the crowd. 


Domestic. 


September 2g—It is said that Seeretary Root 
will retirejfrom the Cabinet at the end of the 
eoming session of Congress. 


September 30.—President Roosevelt eonfers 
with Attorney - General Knox, Secretary 
Moody, Postmaster-General Payne, and 
Governor Crane, of Massachusetts, on the 
eoal-strike situation ; it is decided that there 
is no way in which the President can inter- 
fere. 

October 1.—Violence continued in the region of 
the coal strike. 

The Democratic State convention at Sara- 


toga, N. Y., nominates Bird S. Coler for 
governor, and C. N. Bulger for lieutenant- 





Music HATH CHARMS “is"EDISON 


PHONOGRAPH 


Reproduces 


Faithfully 


MR. EDISON’S LATEST INVENTIONS 
The MOULDED RECORD and 
The NEW REPRODUCER 

duplicate the human voice in volume and clearness r 

lutely free from scratching ; perfectly smooth and natural 
The Moulded Records are ‘* high speed,”’? made of hard wax, 
freely and safely handled, With the New Recorder, perfeet 
records can be made athome. NEW REPRODUCERSON 
ALL PHONOGRAPHS. Ask your dealer for exchange 
proposition (“*Gem’”’ excepted) Phonographs in Nine 
Styles, $10.00 to $100.00 Re-ords, 50c., $5.00 per dozen, 
NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., Orange, 
N. J. N. ¥. Office, 88 Chambers St. Chicago 
Office, 144 Wabash Ave, 





[October 11, 1902 - 








October 2.—General Weyier is reported to be | 
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WHITELY PUNCHING BAG 


Bag Punching trains the eye; builds museles; 
fills the lungs; gives health. 

The Whitely Punching Bag can be put up by assy 
one in a moment and taken down in a second. 

No jar; perfect action. Price $7.00, prepaid east 
of Denver; add $1.00 west of Denver. 


Hi-Lo ADJUSTABLE EXERCISER 


A new invention for Home Exercise. Manufaer 
ured and sold under license from Alexander Whitey. 
Other Exercisers must be taken down and reversed ter 
certain motions. The Hi-Lo Adjustable gives a pull 
from top, bottom, both combined or centre without 
reversing. Beautifully finished, in box with artisée 
chart showing motions, etc. Price $2.00, prepaid 


HI-LO HORIZONTAL BAR 


Something new for the boy. A horizontal bar for 
the home. Can be set up or taken down in a moment. 
A firm support with strong cross bar and laminated 
suspending rings, Price $3.00. prepaid. Extra finish 

Send 6c. for artistic catalogue. Hi-Lo Ex 
erciser, Hi-Lo Horizontal Bar, and Whitely Punching 
Bag, together $10.00, prepaid east of Denver; add 
$1.00 west of Denver. Money back if you want & 

For sale by your dealer, or 


Oo. C. A, SWING CO., 
38 Park Row New York. 





Dept. O, 











1 Can Sell Your Real Estate 


no matter where it is. Send description, state price and 
earn how. Est. '96. Highest references. Offices in 14 cities. 
W. M. Ostrander, 4797 N.A. Bldg., Philadelphia 


governor; a platform is adopted in which 
the government ownership of anthracite 
coal-mines is embodied. 

Announcement is made of the completion of 
the new ship combination upon which Mr. 
Morgan had been working for some time; 
the International Navigation Company 
changing its name to the International 








MacDonald-Heyward Co., 


1127 Broadway, New York City 


Opera Glasses, Masonic Goods, 


Fine Jewelry, Clocks, etc. 
Also Finest Grades of Art Stationery. 












Reduces Your Fuel Bills 504 
when you use our PERFECT 
STEAM COOKER WITH 
DOORS. Steam cooked foods are 
healthier and more digestible than boiledwr 
baked. Large meal cooked over one burner 
Wonderful saving of fuel and labor. Book 
Free. Special rate for ten days. Used on 
any kind of stove. Agents Wanted. 
$30 to $40 a week can be made. 
OULO STEAM COOKER CQ. 

50 Ontario Building, TOLEDO, ONI0. 


STORY-WRITING 


and Journalism taught by mail. , 
MSS. criticised, edited ; sold on 3 
commission. Send for free book- : 
let, “Writing for Profit ;” teils 
how to succeed as writer. 


National Press Association, 101 Baldwin Bldg., Indianapolis, fed. 


Readers of Tue Literary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Mercantile Marine Company, and increasing 
its capital to $120,000,000 

October 2.—The President appoints Colonels 
Amos 8. Kimball, Chambers McKibbon, and 
Charles C, Hood brigadier-generals in the | 
regular army. 

| 

October 3.—The President confers with the| 
presidents of the anthracite coal roads and | 
the officials of the Mine Workers’ Union; the | 
eonference is reported as having failed to 
cause a settlement of the strike. 

October 4.—Secretary Shaw issues a circular to | 
the bankers, denying the published story 
that there had been a clash of authority over 
the bank reserve order. 








@ctober 5.—President Roosevelt holds another 
conference in Washington on the coal strike 
situation. } 

AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES 

September 29.—fPorlo Ri Twelve hundred 

schools are opened with an attendance of 
oo pupils. 

Septem ber Phil. General Chaffee 
relinquishes his com i to Brigadier-Gen- 
eral Davis 

October General Chaffee and Vice-Governor 
Wright leave the Philippines for the United | 
states. 

October 4 ye Pershing'’s column has cap- 
tured and destroyed, in all, forty forts of the 
Maciu Moros on Mindano, killing or wound- 
mg a hundred Moros, including a sultan; 
enly two Americans are wounded. 

CHESS. 
| 
{All communications for this Department shouid | 


be addressed : ‘‘ Chess Editor, LITERARY | 
DIGEST.’’} | 


THE LITERARY DIGEST FIRST| 
PROBLEM TOURNEY. 


Problem 739. 


LVII. Motro: “Air-Castles.” 


Black —Eleven Pieces. 
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ee Fe a A “a 
was 
wie | 
nn 
White—Eleven Pieces. 
sRea3 Ba kK xrprt; prp:Ps3; eS2ks¢s 


2prPpbi;r4RrQ;q1P48; 7B. 
White mates in two moves. 
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the soap which began its 





sale in the 18th century, 
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The sales of woolen underwear are growing 
smaller every year, because 


If You Wear Wool You Catch Cold 


It seems unreasonable to some that a mesh of linen is as warm and protecting as a « losely 


woven wool undergarment but 7 


7s so—thousands have proven it so, and have found con- 
stant health, unknown before wearing ‘‘Belfast Mesh.’’ Even 


a loosely woven wool gar- 


ment (such as a mufiler) is warmer than the same weight of wool in tight weave, because 
a quiet layer of air is almost a non-conductor of the heat. 


SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK. 


It is handsome and convincing. 
warmth”’ theory in short order, 
with health. 


It goes into the subject thoroughly and explodes the ‘‘wool for 
It is designed tor thinking people who desire comfort 
Ihe only forceful objection to the other mesh underwears has been that 


they “wear out too quickly.” We guarantee that Belfast Mesh will wear to 
the satisfaction of the purchaser or will cheerfully refund your money. 


For sale by the best dealers inthe U.S. and England, If your dealer 
cannot supply you, we will. 


The Belfast Mesh Underwear Co., 


334 MECHANIC ST., POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 








The 
Egyptian 
Cigarette 


of Quality 








At your 
club or dealer’s 





AROMATIC DELICACY — 
MILDNESS — PURITY 





Keep Your Chest and Shoulders Warm and You 
arm all Over 


will be W 
FROST KING OR FROST QUEEN 
CHAMOIS VESTS 


Tailor-Made 

Protect the back, chest and throat, insure 
freedom from pneumonia, coughs, colds, ca- 
tarrh and all chest and lung troubles. 

Perfect - fitting and comfortable ; will last 
several seasons. 

Frost King Chamois Vests for men, made of 
chamois, flannel inside, $3.00 each. 

Frost Queen Chamois Vests for women, 
| made of chamois, covered with red, blue, 
| green, brown, black or tan flannel, $3.00 each. 

Children’s sizes, $2.25 each. 

Your druggist should have them. If not, 

send us his name with $3.00. and we wil! sup- 





sold all through the roth 


and is selling in the 2oth, 


Sells all over the world. 


ply you, express prepaid. Write for free de- 
scriptive book let. 
BAUER & BLACK, 267 25th Street, Chicago, U. 8. A. 





| 
| 
| 
{ 
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iKLIPS «x: 


Write for price-list. 
Ballard, 327 Pittsfield, Mass. 








@ t GENUINE 


erties cate owed 


Has the name ‘‘ Krementz”’ stamped on the back, showing 
quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears some 
solid comme. Beware of imitations. You get a new one 
without charge in case a genuine Krementz button is 
damaged from any cause. Special! styles for ladies’ Shirt 
Waists and Children’s 
Dresses. Sold by all jewel- 
ers. The Story of aCol- 
lar Button free on request. 


KREMENTZ & CO., 
63 CHESTNUT ST., NEWARK, §. J. 








FREE SPECIAL OFFER to the 


readers of The Literary Digest. 
Good for 30 days 

A Beautiful Imported China Tea Set (56 pieces), or Toilet 

Set, Parlor Lamp, Clock, Watch, and many other articles 

too numerous to mention, FREE with club order of 

20 Ibs. of our New Crop Tea. 60c. a lb., or 20 lbs. of Great 


American Baking Powder, 45c.alb. Thisadvertisement 
must accompany order by mail or at store. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 288. 31 and 33 Vesey Street, New York. 


24 Years the Standard of Excellence 


JAEGER POROUS WOOLENS 
Only True Sanitary Underwear 


Readers of Tae Lirerary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Married 
Man and Woman 


SHOULD READ 


“SEXOLOGY” 


by Prof. William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., 
Professor Gynecology Eastern College; late 
Professor, Wills’ Hospital; Professor, Medico- 
Chirurgical Hospital and College, Philadelphia. 

The book discusses the important subject of 
Sexology with a potency whick. appeals to the 
good sense and judgment of those who seek the 
truth. It contains special chapters on when and 
how to advise son and daughter 

The main cause of unhappiness, ill health, 
sickly children and divorce, is admitted by phy- 
sicians and shown by court records to be Igao- 
rance of the laws of self and sex. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $1. 
Write for description and table of contents—free. 


Puritan Publishing Company, 
537 Reading Terminal, Philadelphia, Pa. 


5.000 FACTS 
AND FANCIES 


is the name of a most useful reference 
book of curious, interesting, and impor- 
tant information—in literature, history, 
science, legend, language, slang, art, 
etc., etc. 


Teeny somes. President of Normal College, New 
ork City : 

* Itisa book of rare merit. Its plan and arrange- 
ment, its clear and simple style and painstaking 
accuracy of statement, make it a useful addition to 
any library. To the student and the teacher it will 
be found invaluable.” 


TuHEopore W. Hunt, Professor of English Language 
and Literature, Princeton University - 

“ A eyclopeedia of great practical utility, as judici- 
ous in what it omits as in what it includes. It is 
indeed, aes that the author has sc well selected 
and arranged his material as to furnish to the 
student just the information that he needs on a wide 
variety of topics— historical, scientific, and 'iterary— 
and has thus avoided the extremes of undue com- 
pression or expansion. 

“It isa volume that may be heartily commended.” 


New York Heratp: “A work throughout of a 
scholarly surt.”’ 


New York Wor.p: “‘ No completer handbook was 
ever issued.” 


By William Henry P. Phyfe, 
Autho- of “7,000 Words Often Mispronounced,” 
ete. Half leather. Large 8vo. 826 pages. Net, $5.00. 
(By mail $5.40.) 


G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 





KEEPING sea ition. If 
TA U C. H T wish to better yourself, w rite for 


our tee offer and our 
FREE book. COMMERCIAL 

FRE F CORRESPONDENCE SCHOO 
Drawer 45D Rochester, N. I. 





PERSONAL MAGNETISM 


and Self-Control developed through ‘* Psychic 
Power,”’ a quarterly magazine. Send 10 cents 
for sample copy. M. A. BARNES, Private 
Instructor, 505 Mass. Ave., Boston, Mass. 





HURCH CUSHIONS. *:2" 


cushions which do not pack down nor harbor dust and ver- 
min. Send for catalogues of Ezybed Mattresses,Cushions,etc. 
THEA A. BOHNERT 00., DEPT. G, CINCINNATI, 0, 


Readers of Tue Lrrgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 


Problem 740. 


LVIII. MOTTO: “ Condor.” 
Black—Four Pieces. 
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White—Nine Pieces. 
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White mates in two moves. 

















Problem 741. 
Lik. Morte: “xX: X. X.* 
Black—Nine Pieces 
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White—Ten Pieces. 
3B2Ks; spp; t2apkirp:; Pg8Ssps 
PRsp:i3prPe;4PP:Q; 8. 
White mates in three moves. 
Problem 742. 
LX. MoTTO: “ Fata Morgana” I, 
Black—Ten Pieces. 
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White—Six Pieces. 


}4Prtp1; 28118 3; 4b 3. 


White mates in three moves 


WANTED 4 70085 Civtotion mee of brain ; suinlavor 


of the Gospel; ambitious; one who has 
means and is willing to do hard work for two years 
oy coreg d to gather together a church congregation. 
o doubt of a good salary afterwards 
We occupy a beautiful building, located in a thickly 
settled suburb of New York, fully equipped with every 
modern improvement for church and Sunday-school work. 
Every denomination is represented in the present Sunday- 
school, which has an enrollment of 125 ; average attendance 
o. Credentials as to experience, scholarly attainments, 
onorable Christian character and reputable standing 
among men required. Address B. B. B., P. O. Box 660, 
New York. 
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A Mental Savings Bank 
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Filing Cabinet ‘ams 
The most convenient device for filing and classifving clippings, 
illustrations, manuscripts, etc, It is the acme of simplicity and 
ready reference and a stimulus to the busy man by reason of 
the accuracy and facility with which memoranda are preserved 
and referred to. 

The Card Index Rerum gives a valuable cross reference to 
your library or manuscript and permits the use of any known 
method of classification. . 


Saas ORDER OUT OF CHAOS 
=. S. Lacy, ex-Comptroller Currency, P 
Bankers’ National Sank, Chicago: ¥> Pres, 

“I do not hesitate to commend the Livrary Filing Calinet to 
anyone in search of a good and satisfactory filing device. It is 
an invaluable aid in the orderly arrangement of the many cli 
pings one is obliged to preserve and it certainly fills a long-felt 
want. I wish that I had had it twenty years ago.”’ 

Desk Top or Upright Cabinets furnished in all sizes and 
styles. Prices $7.50 and upwards, shipped prepaid on ap- 
proval. Return at our expense if not satisfactory. 

Send for catalogue, prices and literature. 


The Library Filing Cabinet Co, Title & Trust Bldg. Chicago 











AN OLD BOOKKEEPER IS DISCRIMINATING. 
Better take his advice and use Carter’s., 
Send for Booklet, “ Inklings "’—FRCE. 
The Carter’s Ink Co., - - Boston, Mase. 











BIND YOUR MAGAZINES. 
WEIS sinper. JOC. 


A perfect, permanent or tem- 
| porary binder, artistically cov- 
| ered in Dark Green Vellum de 
Luxe, tastefully stamped side 
and back. The Weis Binder holds 
six copies of Century, Harper's, 
Scribner’s, Review of Reviews, 
McClure’s, Munsey, Cosmopoli- 
tan, Leslie’s, ’earson’s and 
Strand ; 35 cents. Ladies’ Home 
Journal, 12 copies, 70 cents. For 
sale at stationers’ or from us at 
same price prepaid. 


THE WEIS BINDER CO., 


130 La Grange St.,Toledo,Ohio 








Individual Communion 
Outfits. Ser4,for Jree catalogue 


and list of users. 
SANITARY COMMUNION OUTFIT OO., 
Box |. Kochester, 
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Solution of Tourney Problems. 



































No. 727. XLV.: Q—B 2. 
No. 728. XLVI.: B—Kt 3. 
No. 729. XLVII. 
B—R 6 B—B 4 ch Kt—Kt 3, mate 
1. — 2. ——————_ seat 
KxR K—B,4 
sient Px Bch Kt—B 4, mate 
1. ——— 2 — 3. ——_— 
K—B 3 K-\4 
The variations are mainly repetitions. The two 
given are sufficient to express the idea. 
No. 730. XLVIII. 
Kt—B sq Q—K sq ch Kt—B 6, mate 
1. —— 2. ——— 3.— 
P—Bs5 BxQ 
eeery Q—K 5, mate 
2. a 3. = 
KxR 
Paiblin’ Q—B 4ch R—Q 4, mate 
1. —_—— 2. — 3- — 
B-Kt.4 KxQ 
ahaa Kt—K 2, mate 
2. ——-_— 3.-—_- — 
KxR 
seeb'es Kt—B 6, mate 
2, ———_—— 3. — 
BxQ 
Bases Kt—Kt 3 ch Kt—B 6, mate 
1. ——— 2. — 3} ——— - 
Kt—Kt 3 Bx Kt 
reer Q—Q sq, mate 
KxR Coe ee 


Solved by M. W. H., University of Virginia ; the 
Rev. I. W. B., Bethlehem, Pa.; M. Marble, Wor- 
cester. Mass.; the Rev. G. Dobbs, New Orleans; 
F. S. Ferguson, Birmingham, Ala.; H. W. Barry, 
Boston ; A. C. White, New York City ; K. Kentino, 
Newark, N. J.; J. C. J. Wainwright, Somerville, 
Mass.; W. rf Ferris, Chester, Pa.; T. Hilgers, 
Union Hill, N. J.;_ B. Colle, New York City; the 
Hon Tom M. Tayior, Franklin, Tex.: J. J. Burke, 
Philadelphia; “Malvern,” Melrose, Mass.; O. C. | 
Pitkin, Syracuse, N. Y.; F. Gamage, Westboro, 
Mass.; A. G. Massmann, Newark, N.J.; the Rev. 
J. G. Law, Walhalla, S. C.; “A. L. Sau,” Saranac | 
Lake, N. Y.; R. H. Renshaw, University of Vir- | 
ginia; Dr. R. J. O’'C., San Francisco; Dr. H. | 
Sleeper, Meriden, N. H.; Prof. S. Seigas, New York 
City 

72:: A. Gordon, New York City. 

727, 728: “Twenty-three,” Philadelphia ; T. O. B., 
Franklin, Va; Dr. E. B. Kirk, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Dr. ‘T. Bb. Turnbaugh, Bloomfield, Mo. 


728: Dr. H. W. Fannin, Hackett, Ark. 

728, 729: The Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., Effing- 
ham, Ill. 

728, 729, 730: W. W. S., Randolph-Macon System, 
Lynchburg, Va.; C. B. E., Youngstown, O.; G. 
Patterson, Winnipeg, Can. 

729: E. A. Kusel, Oroville, Cal. 

729, 730: H. A. S., Denver, Col. 

Comments (727): “Has some merit”—M. M.; 
“Nothing to be afraid of "-G.D; “A fine com- | 
position "—F, S. F.; “ Some catching ‘tries’ in this 
little novelty"—H W. B.; “ Rather neat, but the | 
key is betrayed by Kt x P ch”—A. C. W.; “Good | 
enough "—K. K.; “Fair key. Black’s dis check | 
the one brilliant feature "—J. C. J. W.; “Good, but | 
apparent ”—B. C.; “ Lacks originality and good | 
| 
| 





How You Gan Make Money. 


In the Sheep and Cattle Business, 


The Montana Co-operative Ranch Company is a co- 
Operative company organized under the laws of Montana. 


It has a capital of $40,000.00 divided into 4000 shares of 
$10.00, but present price of shares is $13.00 each. 


Its ranch now consists of 8,440 acres of rich land in the 
famous Sweet Grass Hills. 


It now has 204 shareholders, some of whom are bankers 
merchants, doctors, mechanics, and 47 ladies, scattered al 
over the United States and Canada. 


Anyone can become a shareholder by buying one or 
more shares in the company. 


You are then entitled to put sheep, cattle, hogs, or 
Angora goats on the ranch, and the company guarantees 


to keep them, providing a.1 feed, care and shelter for one- 
half of the increase. 


Shareholders who had sheep on our ranch last year made 
over 40 per cent. interest. 


. You can not find a safer, more practical or better paying 
investment anywhere. 


Write for prospectus, testimonials, * | 
and full information to 


MONTANA CO OPERATIVE RANCH CO,, 


Lock Box 102, Great Falls, Montana. 
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The Accumulation of Knowledge 


Day by day new theories are advanced and new facts established. The 
unknown of yesterday is known to-day, and what was living history has 
become a thing of the past. 

No one can hope to carry this vast accumulation of knowledge and facts 


in his mind, but everyone at a very small outlay can have it complete, within 
reach of the hand. 


The man who succeeds is the man who informs himself. 


THE NEW 
International Encyclopedia 


Complete—Accurate—Lucid 


Contains more knowledge and fact than any other Encyclopadia, because 
it is the only entirely new work of this kind published in the English language 
during the last decade. Those ten years are perhaps the most noteworthy in 
the history of the world. 


EDITORS: 
President of Johns Hopkins University (1876- 


DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D., 1901), President of Carnegie Institution. 
HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University. 
FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A, late Professor of Economics in New York University. 


Assisted by over 200 eminent authorities. 


No more thorough treatises on Psychology, Botany, Military Affairs, or in fact 
on any subject can be obtained. It contains a lucid, complete and accurate account 
of everything known. It is the most recent and the most perfect atlas published. 

A COMPLETE LIBRARY IN ITSELF. 

17 large 8vo volumes. 15,000 pages, 200 maps, 100 colored illustrations, 

700 full-page engravings and numerous illustrations in the text. 


Recommended to Association Libraries. 


“T have not during the past ten years seen an encyclopedia that 
I was willing to recommend to our Association libraries until Vol. I > 








> 
+ 
> 













of the New International came to my attention. You have, I be- ° 
lieve, made an entirely new encyclopedia, supplying a real need & 
in the book world. I can heartily and do gladly recommend FS CO., New York 
it to any in need of an up-to-date work of reference.” s) 
Sinas H. BERRY, Aa Please send, without 
Young Men’s Christian Association, New York City. r cost to me, Sample 
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Pages of the 


Send for Illustrated Prospectus, FREE. 















Enclose the annexed coupon with name and & NEW INTERNATIONAL 
address and we will mail you FREE a valuable 2 ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
prospectus of this great work, as well as par- AY containing colored plotes, maps, end 
ticulars of a special offer to those sub Ry full information regarding a special dis- 


scribing now. 


Dodd, jilead & Go. 


NEW YORK 






count and little-at-a-time payment plan for 
Lirerary Dicest readers. 
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The “Best” Light 





$25,000 made from one-half 
acre. The most valuable 
crop in the world; easily 


grown throughout the U.S.and Canada. Room 
in your garden to grow thousands of dollars’ 
worth. Rootsand seeds forsale. Send 4c. for 
postage and get our booklet telling all about 
it. G. MCDOWELL, Ginseng Garden, Joplin, 
Mo. 














: Ts a hobby followed with 
STAMP COLLECTING piso she iizen 
Poiincg ail about It vent upon request, Mekeel-Medield: 








Severn Co.. 198 Greene Street, New ¥ ork City. 





is a portable 100 candle power light cost- 
ing only 2 cts. per week. Makes and burns 
its own gas. Brighterthan electricity or 
acetylene and cheaper than kerosene. Ne 
Dirt. No Grease. No Odor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere 


THE “BEST” LIGHT CO. 
92 E. Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO. 





The Perfect Perpetual Calendar. 
Simplest, most reliable; 50cents. Post-free. Funk 
& Wagnallis Co., 30 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Readers of Tux Lrrgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Go to winterless 


alifornia 


Where roses grow outdoors at 
Christmas time, and there is always 
perfect weather. 

The luxurious California 
Limited will take you there in 24/ 
days from Chicago. 

Finest dining-car service in the 
world. All you could ask for in 
comfort, speed and scenery. Seventh 
season—new equipment. 

Hotel accommodations at principal 
resorts better than ever before. 


All about the California tour in our de- 
scriptive books, mailed for 1oc. in stamps. 
Address General Passenger Office, A. T. & 











S. F. R’y, Chicago. 


Santa Fe 
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onpeens ion “=F. G.: “A Sraerons competitor” 
jJ.G. L.: “Very ‘good’ ’—R. 
728: Pleas ng "—M. M.; “ sa poorer its main 


7 


merit”—G. D.; “* Nothing brilliant or novel”—F, 


S. F.; “ Accurate, but very ordinary + > Ww. LB. 
4 aichieirnd "A. C. W.; “ Good "—K. “a 
plain, ordinary waiter”—J.C. J. W.: “A tal , Vae 
riety problem”"—F. G.; “Very fine”—J. G. L.; 
“ Fair R. O'C. 

729: The general criticism of this problem is 





that it is heavy and monotonous. 
“Full of blemishes and nice mates "—M. M 

° Wii 1 hardly evoke enthusiastic praise "—G. D2 | 

‘Inn lany respects a very fine work. One of the | 
most difficult of the Tourney "—F. S. F.; “ Lacks 
origit sality in i lea, alth » of E sufficiently original in 
nob nor eee "“_H. W.B.; "Very clever "—K. K.; “ An 
elegant piece of str rameey 7—J.C. J. W ; “The fin-| 


est specimen is Tourney "—B.C.; “Not deep, 
but pretty "—F G. | 

In addition to those reported, the Rev. ‘2 G. L. 
and Dr. R. O’C. got 723-726; Dr. H. S., 724. 


From the Hanover Tourney. 
PILLSBURY’S LAST GAMI 
(Comments by Retchelm in The Times, Philadelphia.) 


In his last three Hanoverian games Pillsbury 
had some hard luck tempered with a narrow 
escape. After losing to Janowski and almost los- 
ing to Marshall it became necessary that he should 
beat Swiderski in the final round, if he would 
make sure of second place. Fortune and Swider- 
ski, however, were kind, with the result that Pills- 


| bury was allowed to play one of his most brilliant 


games, ¢. g.: 


PILLSBURY. SWIDERSKIL, 
White. Black. 

1 P—Q P—Q 4 

2 i b 

3 t—B 3 —Q Kt3 

4 Reb 3 Bet 2 

sPxP yar 

6P—K4 PxP 


White’s Pawn-sacrifice is based on the unde- 
veloped state of Black’s King’s side, and Black 
learns that his opening moves can not be indiffer- 
ently varied. 


7Kt—K 5 _. 3 

8 Q—Kt4 K—B sq 
If P—Kt 3, — can move on the merry game 
with B— “ Kt 


9B 4 Bx Kt 
o P x Q-Qs5 

An anor to carry the war into Africa, but 
the great blindfold artist has a resource up his 


sleeve not dreamed of in the Swiderskian philoso- 
phy. See next move. 
1 B—Qs5 P—Q B3 
“ Swi.” knows a good move when he sees it. If 
now he plays Bx B, then Q—B&8ch. B—Kt 5 ch, 
R—Q sq follow each other. . 


2zBxKP QxKP 
13 B—B,4 Kt—B 3 
14 O—R4 —K 2 

15 Castles QR t—K sq 
rot Kt 3 ’ Kt—R 3 
17 K R—K sq R—Q sq 


What a theme for alectureon position! Black 
still holds the Pawn 
1% B—Q5 Q—B 4 
19 Rx Kt ch KxR 
Defense is now at its zenith so far as the lumber 
is concerned, but the final brilliancy is near. 
20 Q x Kt P PxB 


If R—B sq, R—K sq ch, followed by B—K 6ch on 
Q 2. 


K— 

21 Ox R ch K--Q 2 
220xRP K 3 sq 
23 QxBP P—O 5 
24 Q—K 6 ch R—Q 2 
25 Q—Kt 8ch R—Q sq 
26 Q—Kt 4 ch R—Q 2 
27 B—K 3 BxP 








RHEUMATISM 


Relieved without  -« 
Medicine by Draw- 
ing out the Poison. 


We will send a pair of 


MAGIC FOOT DRAFTS 


on approval to any address without a centin advance, A 
safe, convenient and unusually sure, common sense rem- 
edy "that has done wonders in Michigan. If you are 
satisfied with the help they give you. then send us $1 00. 
If not, don’t send usa cent. $00,000 trials last year, 
I received the trial pairof Drafts,and I am free from all 
my suffering. They are worth oe weight in gold. 

R. H. DEVAN, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Write to-day fora pair on FREE trial, and ask for 

our new booklet, “To One with Rheumatism,” 


MAGIC FOOT DRAFT COMPANY, BBIL Oliver Bldg. Jackson, Mich. 




















NO SPAVINS 


The worst possible spavin can be cured in 
45 minutes, Ringbones, Corbs and Splints 
just as quick. Not painful and never has 
failed, etailed information about this 
new method sent free to horse owners, 

Write today. Ask for pamphlet No.709 
Fleming Bros., Chemists, Union Stock Yds., Chicago. 
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YOUR DINING-ROOM 


will afford gre: ater 2. isures if furnished with ou 
Combination Table A hands ome, massive din 
ing or library table ; removal of top converts “it 
into a billiard or pool tat le ot super playing 


qualities. The famous 


INDIANAPOLIS COMBINATION TABLE 
LIBRARY — DINING -- BILLIARD - POOL 


makes good billiard and pool possible in your 
home. Equal to a $500 table. Vermont slate 
bed ; quick, live, sensitive cushions ; accurate an- 
gles; imported French billiard cloth; true balls; 
cue well balanced. Experts, ministers and parents 
endorse it. None better for library or dining- 
room. 


Write for our new illustrated catalogue, 
season 1902-03, and full information. 


COMBINATION BILLIARD MFG. CO., 
368 N. Claypool Bidg., Indianapolis, Ind. 





























Dust-tight. 


Don’t carry hot ashes in open pans or pails, 
Scatters dust, is difficult, unsafe. Carry them 
in Witt’s Corrugated Pail, empty 
into Witt’s Corrugated Can, Close 
fitting lids. Dust-tight; fire-proof. Very strong. 
Sold by house furnishing and hardware dealers and 


The Witt Cornice Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati, O. 











Self-acting 
Oats Cleaner 


For Stable Use 
No power required. Av automatic gravi 
cleaner that takes the place of dy “4 
spout from the bin above, 
REMOVES DIRT, WEED SEEDS 
AND ALL FOREIGN MATTER 
and delivers clean, pure oats, thereby pre- 
venting sickness and disease. (will _re- 
move one bushel of foul matter from 25 to 
80 bushels of best white oats,) Over 
19,000 in general use, 


Sent on approval. Cost noth- 
ing to try it. We pay freight. 
Write at once for prices, literature, etc. 


4] KASPER OATS CLEANER CO., 
354 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 





Readers of Tue Lirerary DigssT are asked to Mention the publication when waited to advertisers, 
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Classics 


FREE 


If you do not own a complete 
Shakespeare, or if you own a set and 
the Notes are not sufficiently full 
and clear, if there are no satisfactory 
Glossaries, no Critical Comments, 
or no helps to the study of the 
plays, send your address and six cents in stamps to 

ay mailing expenses, and we will forward you a 
Leddeomely printed booklet containing 





“How to Study Shakespeare’’ 


‘“*Why Young Men Should Study 
Shakespeare ”’ 


** Shakespeare, the Man’ 


The first is by Hamilton Wright Mabie, the 
eminent Shakespearian scholar. The second is by 
Prof. L. A. Sherman, of the University of Nebraska. 
The third is a brilliant and unique essay by Walter 
Bagehot. This alone is sold by other publishers at 
50 cents acopy, With the booklet we will send a 
fine portrait of Shakespeare, These essays are of 
great value to both general readers and students of 
Shakespeare, We make this offer to enable us to 

ive you some information regarding the best 

hakespeare ever published, and 
it i made only to reliable men and women. Send 
name and address and six cents in stamps to pay mail- 
frig expenses, When writing, mention this periodical. 


The University Society(DeptE) 
ae TOFIFTH AVENUE? 


“The Man in the Street Stories 


From THE NEw YorRK TIMES 
With an Introduction by CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


12mo, 320 pages 
‘THE MAN IN THE STREE 


Cloth Bound, $1.00 
This collection of over STORIES 
Jrom The New York Times 











six hundred after-dinner 
stories is now ready. Mr. 
Depew says of it : 

“This collection of 
stories is my refresher 
every Sunday after the 
worry and work of the 
week. I know of no ef- 
fort which has been so 
successful in collecting 
real anecdotes portraying 
the humorous side of life 
as those which are con- 
tained in this volume.” 

Sold by all dealers 
everywhere, or it wi!l be With Introduction by 
sent by mail postpaid on 


CHAUNCEY M.DEPEW 
receipt of $1.00 by 


J. S. OGILVIE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
56 ROSE ST., NEW YORK 


SHORT STORIES 


sold on commission and _ syndicated. 
1,000 buyers on our list. Instruction 
given by mail in Short Story Writing, 
News Correspondence and Reportorial 
branches. Send for free booklets—tell 
how to start right. Address, 


UNITED PRESS SYNDICATE, 
691 Majestic Building, Indianapolis, Ind. 


A Living From 5 Acres 


If you have a small farm, a country place, a suburban 
or village home, and wish to learn how to make a living 
from a few acres, write for THE SMALL FARMER. 
Lots of profitable pointers for the large farmer too. 
Something new in farm and country literature. Send 10 
cents for 3 months’ trial. 


THE SMALL FARMER, 
Dept. 7, 253 Broadway, . New York 
































The Weapon of Power 


Applied knowledge is the weapon of power; unapplied it is so much 
good seed run to waste. There are two kinds of knowledge—that 
which we have in our heads and that which we know where to find. 
The latter is usually more complete, more reliable, more useable. It 
is impossible to carry all knowledge in one’s mind, but it is abso- 
lutely requisite to have at hand the means of posting one’s self on 
any required subject to date. 

A complete, lucid, accurate and well-arranged book of reference 
is a necessity to everyone who wants to keep abreast of the times. 
He must not rely on knowledge as it was interpreted in the past, 
but on knowledge as it is interpreted to-day. 


Not a Revision—Entirely New. 


The only entirely new Encyclopedia published in the English lan- 
guage during the last ten years and from the modern point of view is 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


(See Special Offer Below.) 
EDITORS: 

DANIEL COIT GILMAN, LL.D., (oct), President of Camogie Institunon. 

HARRY THURSTON PECK, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor in Columbia University. 

FRANK MOORE COLBY, M.A., late Professor of Economics in New York University 


Assisted by over 200 eminent authorities. 




























It is a classified record of the when, where, how, and why of everything in science, art, 
literature, law, business, manufactures, politics, and the progress of humanity from the 
most ancient time to the present, and covering the universe. Every intelligent man, woman, 
and child should have it at hand as a library of reference. 

The work consists of 17 large royal 
(15,000) pages. 

The illustrations and maps if bound separately would make a volume 
as large as the Funk & Wagnalls Standard Dictionary. Their production is as 
near perfection as modern art permits. 


A Means of Judging— 
FREE. 


On receipt of your name and address on annexed 
coupon, we will mail free our illustrated portfolio 
of maps, colored plates, sample pages, which 
will enable you to judge how valuable a work 
we offer. Special discount and our little-at-a 
time payment plan to LITERARY DIGEsT readers 
subscribing now. 


DOOD, JNEAD & GD. 


NEW YORK 


octavo volumes and fifteen thousand 
















Please send, without 
cost to me, portfolio 
of the 


NEW INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


containing colored plates, maps, and 
full information regarding your special 
discount and little-at-a-time payment plan for 
Literary Dicest readers. 
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Whitman Saddles 


KNOWN THE WORLD OVER. 







We are the sole manu- 
facturers of the celebrated 
Whitman Saddlesand Specialties 

We import and manufacture 
everything for the saddle horse, 
from ‘‘ saddle to spur.”’ 

Every man and woman interested 
in horseback riding should have 
our book, 

We mail it /ree 


THE MEHLBACH SADDLE Co., 
(Successors to the Whitman Saddle Co.) 


104 Chambers St., New York. 


























NIAGARA 
FALLS 


4 
One of the natural wonders of the world. A | 
charming place at any season of the year, reached 
from every direction by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES 
HE publishers of Success take pleasure in announcing that they have just A visit to the Falls is an object lesson in 
e _ a ey geography; an exhibition of landscapes that no 
contracted with Doubleday, Page & Co., publishers of Mr. Carnegie’s great painter can equal, and a xlimpse of the latest 
book, “ The Empire of Business,” for a special “ Success Edition” of 5,000 copies at Covelopmente of the iadeswtal world. 


a price so low as to make possible the following extraordinary propositions :— 


ETE ET ES LS TT TEL TEE T e 


a ORE RE Ca PS 


A copy of Four-Track Series No. 9, “‘ Two Days at 
Niagara Falls,”’ will be sent free, postpai:i, to any 
address on receipt of a two-cent postage stam), by 


e George H. Daniels, Genera] Pas-enger Agent, New 

Two Great Special Offers mee 

1.—We offer an annual subscription to SUCCESS (new or 
renewal,) and «The Empire of Business”’ for only $1.50. 


























2.—We will send «The Empire of Business’”’ FREE to any ; / i your Oe LOGER eS 
present reader of SUCCESS who sends us $2.00 for his own sub- oe te ASTED ST, * 
scription to SUCCESS (new or renewal,) and one additional 
subscription (new or renewal,) from any neighbor or friend. FREE! “ae FREE! 
The Special ‘‘ Success Edition ”’ suo liverepelian Danang, 2 Medics hvemee hoe Vash | 
The Succass edition of ‘‘ The Empire of Business ’’ is the only low-priced edition which will be issued FB) 000 


' 
introduced this year - a paper fabric which represents one of the highest achievements of the papermaker’s By ALICE B. STOCKHAM, M.D. j 
art. The book conta ns “5i) pages, and is A tantial'y and beautifully bound in heavy cloth, gold stamping. Peepald cmth S.% ; Mores, $2.75 
The entire work will be executed in the style which has made Doubleday, Page & Co, famous as publishers. Ricks Ui nieetmedin wetten: “EE 3 ean 1 noon to be the 


this h lar editi bei id by th blish 3.00, 1 ill be printed f ly tl ’ } 
orl eine Be BODE pay oon Gio Tad stage brig Porm TOKOLOGY COMPLETE LADIES’ GUIDE | 
i ieeieishid hai ne 


mother of i erable child it id h 
CONTENTS me, so great is my confidence in the science of *Tekelogy.” 
The great value of this book is but partially indicated by the following chapter titles : * Next to the Bible the best book ever written.” 
The Road to Business Success... Anglo-American Trade Relations. Railroads Past and Present. Sample Pages Free. 


The A BC of Money. Business. Iron and Stee] at Home and 


The Common Interest of Labor Steel Manufacture in the United Abroad. 
and Capital. States. 


Active, educated men. Weekly salary 
Thrift as a Duty. The Cost of Living in Britain. The Manchester Schoo) and To WANTED 


or dtfinite time guarantee paid. Give 
How to Win Fortune. Oil and Gas Wells. day. age, qualifications, references. DODD, MEAD & 


Wealth and Its Uses. The Three-Legged Stool. What Would I do with the Tar- COMPANY, New York. 
The Bugaboo of Trusts. iff If 1 were Czar? 


The N.Y. Bureau of Revision,est’d 1890. Unique 
Address all orders to AUTHORS ! in position and euccess. Revision and criticism 


TH E SUCC ESS COM PANY f MSS. Circular D. DR. TITUS M.COAN, 70 bth Ave ., N-Y.City. 


K LIPS a: x: Baler 3? Pitcsheia, Mass 
Dept. N 701, University Blidg., Washington Square, New York 


= ‘s 
A new and revised edition of the author’s work JUST READY ! DENT 


“*The Ten Commandments in the 19th Century’’ 


3 Studies of the psychology of genius as mani- Cc RN GU 
THE TEN COMMANDMENTS . * 


fested in the world’s greatest pcets, artists, CURES 


j philosophers, prophets, scientists, and ex- x ! 
ano THE LORD'S PRAYER ||] 2 (ORNS: BUNIONS WARTS 
By FERDINAND S. SCHENCK, D.D. 
iorarana nim newt seen’ | HE SONS Easy to apply.Does not spread 
The author takes up each of the ten command- ° 
rll aptee Tse Baer lem ll naga” ei O FE G L O R ¥ ATALL DRUGGISTS 15 CTS..OR BY MAIL UPONRECEIPT OF RIC 


points ont Ste enh of meaning contained in By ADOLFO PADOVAN THE GENUINE /S/N TIN BOXES. 


12mo, Cloth, $1.00 net. By Mail, $1.10 12mo, Cloth, 306 Pages. Price, $1.50, Postpaid C.S. 2} 3 NT & CO., DETROIT, MICH. 


Punk & Wagnalls Company, Pubs . New York FUNK & WACNA_LS COMPANY, Pubs., NEW YORK 


Stockham Publishing Co., 58 Fifth Ave., Chicago. 
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EXQUISITE VOLUMES 
Sizes 8 x 5'4 inches 











Greatest Care Given to 
Every Detail 


Greatest Shakespeare Bargain Ever Offered 
S gs |}ONLY ONE-THIRD REGULAR PRICE 


First Edition nearly exhausted 
Price to be advanced 


HAKESPEARE and his writings are too well known to re- 
quire extended praise. 
sessed a style so fluent, masterly and varied. His great 
dramas of life must last forever. 

For Example where in the English language can be found 
Imagination so Splendid—Fancy so Refined—Wit and Humor so 
Diverting—Eloquence so Powerful—Pathos so Penetrating—Pas- 
sion so Affecting—Feelings so T.nder ur Philosophy so Profound ? 

This, the “Twentieth Century Edition,” in 14 beautiful volumes, is truly 
the one edition of Shakespeare all book lovers would like to own. 

These are exquisite books in every detail—T ype—Paper—Print- 
ing — Illustrations and Bindings—and since upon request we are 
pleased to send the complete set of 14 volumes to you—all delivery 
charges prepaid—for your approval, you should write us to do so to-day. 

Bindings— 

leather—same as illustration in this advertisement—we believe, is the most attractive of any: 


binding that has been offered upon Shakespeare’s Works. 


an attractive shade of red stamped in gold, the leather extending over half of the cover of the 
book, the other half of the cover bein 
binding is most pleasing to the eye. 


READ INSPECTION COUPON CAREFULLY.—"*« 


No writer of English has ever pos- 


Full red. cloth, stamped in gold. Quarter leather, rich green 
leather back stamped in gold, green cloth sides. Three-quarter: 


It has a very wide leather back of 
g of a red, specially selected cloth, and the effect of this 


set of 





Large Type— Superior Paper — 
Perfect Printing—Red Line Bor- 
der—Exquisite Illustrations upon 
Tint Blocks — Text, Clark and 


set of 14 volumes, 


Shakespeare 


at the present prices is the greatest book bargain ever advertised, and as.the supply is limited 
you should investigate this opportunity. REMEMBER it costs you nothing todo so. Sign 
the inspection coupon and mail it to us. 


We will send at once, all charges prepaid, complete 





Wright, Acknowledged Superior to 
All Others—Numbered Lines for 
Reference — Concordance — Com- 
mentary Index to Characters — 
Dictionary of Popular Quotations 
—Historical and Critical Prefaces 
—Exhaustive Critical Notes by 
Israel Gollancz and History of 
Shakespeare’s Life and Times. 


We Guarantee Satisfaction. 


If books do not meet with your approval 
return to us charges collect. 

We do not employ book agents—all our 
business is done by advertising and letter 
writing. 
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for eleven months. 


§® cents after | 
fourteen months. 


red leather back and 
cloth, stam 
some a binding as can be 














INSPECTION COUPON 


New York Newspaper Syndicate, 36 East 22d Street, New York, N. Y¥. 


You may send me for inspection and approval one set of the ‘* Twentieth Centary 
Edition» SHAKESPEARE. , 


14 volumes, bound in the style indicated by having the 


i a i I decide motto beep’ tie books] am'to return 
- . and i ecide not to keep the am 
RED CLOTH BINDING, sta upon back in ; 
gold. I will pay for same irl decide te keep the books as | them to you after keeping them one week, charges 
follows: 50 cents after I examine them and $1.00 a month collect. 
UARTER LEATUER BINDING. Gy, RE AR ee a ela GEAR ee 
pas Be sh be ye yf Pb inntcncbnegesdesisisianernnan 
I will pay for same if I decide to keep the books as follows: 
examine them and $1.00 a month for SNNLid éeosonsdasesnsesicetnbaaneceraereaneeieenn 
TUREF-QUARTER LEATHER BINDING, with 
half-.eather sides, other half red Cit Town 
upon back ir gold. with gilt top; ax hand- TF OF TOWB nn. scccvccccccccvcesbobedpececseccosce 
uced. I will pay for same 
if lL decide to keep the books ; 50 cents after I examine them 
anu $1.00 a month for seventeen months. State 
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New Methods for Acquiring Effective Elocution 


THE ESSENTIALS OF ELOCUTION 


Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture and articulation to that high 
degree of art where the art itself is concealed and the hearer is made oblivious of 
everything but the sentiments uttered by the speaker. These talks are radical de- 
martures from old-time methods. By ALFRED Ayxres, Author of “‘ The Orthoepist,”’ 

The Verbalist,” etc., etc. 16m. Cloth. 75 cents. 


_ The Lutheran Observer: * “t is worth more than all the ponderous philoso- 
phies on the subject.” 





Perfection of Voice, Gesture, and Bearing 


THE DRILL BOOK IN VOCAL CULTURE 


A comprehensive study of the fundamental constituents of effective, graceful 
speaking. Heartily commended by the highest authorities. The book contains 
several illustrative diagrams. It is the result of wide reading, careful study, and 

ractical experience. By Epwarp P. Tuwina, M.D., Pu.D., Author of ““A Hand- 

k of Illustrations,” “ Outdoor Life in Europe,” etc. 16mo, Paper. 25 cents. 


i — ., ndcpendent, New York: “‘ Compact and inexpensive, but it omits noth- 


HELPS TOWARD THE MOST EFFECTIVE PUBLIC SPEAKING 


How to Reach, Move, and Influence an Audisenco 


BEFORE AN AUDIENCE 


This is not a hook on elocution, but treats, in a new and original way, public 
speaking. The author devotes particular attention to the use of the wil] mm public 
speaking, and emphasizes creative rather than imitative speaking. It contains many 
interesting facts and illustrations. By NaTnan SuHepparp, Compiler “The Dick- 
ens Reader,’’ ‘‘ Character Reading from George Eliot,” etc. 12mo, Cloth. 75 comts. 


The Literary World, Boston: “We advise every public speaker to read at 
least the opening chapter of this book ; the rest will follow.” 





The Best Selections for Platform Delivery 
BELL’s STANDARD ELOCUTIONIST 


Principles and exercises, followed by a po selection of extracts in prese and 
poetry, classified and adapted for reading recitations, from amcient and 
eloquence. _For senior and junior pupils and students. Revised edition, 
thousand. By Prof. Cnas. Bert and Atexanper M. Bau, F.E.LS., Lae 
Lecturer in University Vollege, London. 12mo, Cloth. $1.50. 


P: of. T. C Trueblood, Department of Literature, Science, and the Arts, Uni- 


versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich.; “ It é standard, and contains many valea- 
ble hints and exercises.” 





| FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, 30 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


MRS. GRAIGIE’S BRILLIANT NEW NOVEL 


«« The daintiness and sparkle of her work are indisputable.”’ 
—The New York Times. 
«* Here is the touch of the artist, nervous, brilliant, at once delicate 
and strong. . . . Every speech lives and glows.’’—The London Times. 


LOVE AND THE 


SOUL HUNTERS 


BY JOHN OLIVER HOBBES 


The author's art is exercised with peculiar delicacy and effect. . . . Every page is rich in 
these little touches, the little half-lights and suggestions which reflect not so much the 
practised as the instinctively skilful hand. ‘ Love and the Soul Hunters’ is a book for mature 
men and women. To euch readers it must bring a keen pleasure, touching them by the 

insight into human nature which it illustrates, and diverting them with its 
witty intellectuality."—The New York Tribune. 


, 12mo, Cloth. Price, $1.50, post-paid. At all Bookstores 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 














“The publishers have done a public service in the interest of good citizenship and the brother- 
hood of the race in giving the world this book."—New York Times Review. 


Rabbi Jacob Voorsan- — 

ger in the Emanuel: A R. Heber Newton, D.D., 
catet he 1 copies New York: Its catholicity 
odd ia chebetete ot ths . anu of thought and spirit, its 


wisdom and charity, go 


things with which this 
weeny a phe | 2nd other addresses. By HARRIS | straight to my heart. A 











: WEINSTOCK. It removes the Jew’s mis- sign of the times truly is your 
ssidguaddede mone of understanding of the Christian and noble book; a prophecy of 
ity ens teen Christian’s misunderstanding of the Jew. the time ‘to come. 

s 12mo, Cloth, $1.00 Net, By Mail, $1.07 
Send for - . : Circular 





Hi. M. Scott, D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 


H. 8. Nash, D.D.,Prof. Literature and Interpretation 
tory, Chicago Theological Seminary (Presb.): I ap- 


of the Old Testament, Epis. Theol. School, Cambridge: 
Its Sneney and directness, its generosity and breadth reciate its liberal spirit and feel it must help to bring 
are admirable ; It has made me a more hopeful man. ew and Christian closer together. 


“ It is marked by rare candor, justice and sympathy. It is likely to conquer many prejudices 
and encourage mutual understanding.” —Prof. Francis Peabody, Harvard University. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 





THE NEW YORK MEDICAL 
JOURNAL says: 


“Tartarlithine wiil increase 
the normal alkalinity cf ihe 
blood, eliminate uric acid freely 

_ and not disturb the rermal 
ease with which the kicneys 
can perform their functicn. 
Tartarlithine is beneficial and 
refreshing.” 


Send for our free pamphlet, tell- 
ing how to cure rheumatism. 


McKESSON & ROBBINS ° 


' 97 FULTON STREET NEW YORK. 





SOLE AGENTS FOR THE TARTAR LITHIME CO.» 


























Ghe 
Insane Root 


By MRS. CAMPBELL ' RAED 

A strange and fascinating story with a 
similar motif to that of Stevenson's * Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde,” and a weird treatment 
resembling that of Bulwer’s “ Strange Storv.” 
The story turns ona remarkable «change of 
identities betweer. two of the leading char- 
acters, Dr. Marillier, and Ruel Bey. the 
favored suitor of Rachel, the beautiful ward 
of Isadas Pacha, ambassador at the Court 
of St. James from Abdullulah Zobier, Em- 
peror of Abaria. 

i2mo, Cloth, 380 pages. $1.50. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, N. Y. 











A New and Important Contribution to the 
Literature on Marriage 


The Lost 
Wedding Ring 


By CORTLAND MYERS, D.D. 


Nine helpful talks discussing the entire sub- 
ject of marriage. The book aims to show 
husbands, wives, and sweethearts the way to 
lasting happiness in married life. 


1. Marriage Not a Failure 
ll. Marriage Not a Necessity 
ill. Broken Promises 
IV. Clandestine 
V. The Kingly Husband 
Vi. Queen of the Home 
Vil. Commercial Matrimony 
Vill. Strong as Death 
IX. Conservative and Destructive Forces 


(Send for Circular) 
16mo, Cloth, 75 Cts., Net. By Mail, 80 Cts. 











FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Pubs., New York 


MRS. KINGSLEY'S CHARMING NEW NOVEL 


«« The story is full of the power and charm of true fiction, 
having a strong heart interest, and a plot of subtle and convincing character. 
It is finely written, too. I trust sincerely it will be widely read, and its pure 
theme deeply digested. Also may its kind multiply.’ —Philadelphia Item. 


THE 
NEEDLES EYE 


BY FLORENCE MORSE KINGSLEY 


“<The Needle’s Eye’ is a strong story, with high ideas, possessing true humor and pathos. 
The author has drawn her characters more than cleverly, and it can be safely said that the book 
is one of the best and strongest of recent novels. 
and with a firm grasp on the motives of characters." —To- Day, Detroit. 

“It is written with a peculiar magnetic power which holds the reader so 
long as the story’s current flows.”"—The St. Paul Pioneer-Press. 


12mo, Cloth. Illustrated. Price, $1.50, post-paid 
Atall Bookstores 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK 


It touches many phases of life, always ably, 
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EVERY BOOK LOVER 


Should read the thrilling romance, 
rich in color, poetic beauty and 
wise reflections—graphic, dramatic 
and atmospheric—entitled, 


UNDER THE SUN, 


or The Passing of the Incas. 
A Story of Old Peru. 


From the pen of Hon. CHARLES W. BUCK, 
formerly United States Minister to Peru— 
lawyer, poet and publicist. 

Illustrated by a reproduction of Montero’s 
famous masterpiece, “‘The Funeral of the 














Last Inca.” Cloth, $1.50 net. Ask 
your bookseller. 

Sent poctpaid to any address. 
SHELTMAN & COMPANY, Pubs., 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

















PURITY BOOKS 


The Self and Sex Series 


} has the unqualified endorsement of 
| Dr. Joseph Cook 
Rev. €. M. Sheldon 
Rev. F. B. Meyer 

| Dr. Theo. L. Cuyler 
Dr. Francis E. Clark 


Bishop Vincent 
Anthony Comstock 
“ Pansy” 

Frances K. Willard 
Lady i. Somerset 


DR. STALL 
Eminent Physicians and Hundreds of Others 


4 BOOKS TO MEN. By Sylvanus Stall, D. D. 


WHAT A YOUNG BOY OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG MAN OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG HUSBAND OUGHT TO KNOW 
WHAT A MAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 


4 BOOKS TO WOMEN. By Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen, 
M. D., and Mrs. Emma F. A. Drake, M. D. 
WHAT A YOUNG GIRL OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A YOUNG WOMAN OUGHT TO KNOW. 
WHAT A YOUNG WIFE OUGHT TO KNow. 
WHAT A WOMAN OF 45 OUGHT TO KNow. 


fr per copy, post free. Send for table of contents. 


Vir Publishing Co. °° "9,255.27 Bite 


$20.00 for 10 Cents 


Why pay $20.00 
for a course of 
Physical Culture 
(without appara- 
tus) when you 
can obtain the 


‘*Standard Chart of 
Physical Culture”’ 


You hang it on the wall of your bedchamber. It 
shows you by carefully prepared illustrations how 
to develop each and every part of your body to the 
ideal of perfection, Sent for 10c. in stamps or 
silver. State sex. 


Fifth Avenue School of Physical Culture 
126 Fifth Avenue, New York 






































Prox a MIEMORY 


Reduces the Secret and Art of Memory toa Science. Gladstone 
is right—My method will enable you to accomplish more work 
in a week than the hard-working sloven can in a month. 
Business details, names, faces, books, studies, readily memor- 
ized. All mind-wandering concentrated. Speaking without 
notes EASILY ACQUIRED. Highly endorsed. Individual 
instructions by mail. Booklet and Trial Copyrighted Lesson 

EE. Address the DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 
754 Auditorium, Chicago, Lil, 


STAMMER 


sent Free to any address. Enclose 6 cents to pay 
Lewis Stammenina Scuvor, 96 Adelaide Bt, vetrolt, 
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If You Are a Pianist 
or a Singer 


you are constantly buying sheet music—and paying high prices for it. 


It lies in ragged 
piles around the house and becomes scattered and torn. 


You lose money by buying 
music in that way, to say nothing of your loss of time and temper when searching for a 
particular selection. Why not buy your music in volumes filled with the best selections, 
and thoroughly indexed? The “ Library of the World’s Best Music” is designed for 
your needs. Its eight volumes—sheet music size, but light and easy to handle—are 
crowded with the best vocal and instrumental music, carefully selected by an experienced 
corps of music editors. If you were to buy the music it contains, one piece at a time, it 
would cost you over $200.00. Through our Musical Library Club—for a limited time— 
the entire set will cost you about one-tenth of that amount, and you can pay it in little pay- 


ments of $1.00 a month. 
The World's 
Best Music . 


This is the most comprehensive collection of 
music in existence. It contains 2,200 pages of 
sheet music—which is 500 more than any other 
Musical Library. It is fully indexed, so that 
any selection can be quickly found. The vol- 
umes are specially bound so that they open flat 
atthe piano. All the world-famous composers 
are represented—including such names as Wag- 
ner, Liszt, Paderewski, Sullivan, Mozart, Hane 
del, Chopin, De Koven, Strauss and Gounod— 
but the selections have been so carefully made 
that none is too difficult for the average per- 
former. The work contains 300 instrumental 
selections by the best composers, including 
popular and operatic melodies, dances, funeral 
marches, and classic and romantic piano music. 
There are 350 best old and new songs, duets, 
trios and quartets. Among the selections are 
100 new and copyrighted pieces of music by 
American composers. As a musical encyclopedia 
it is unexcelled, for it contains 500 biographies 
of musicians and 400 portraits, many of the last 
being handsome chromatic art plates in co'ors, 
The volumes are handsomely bound in art cloth 
and half-leather. In number of pages of sheet 
music, number of biographies, and in number of 
illustrations, this Musical Library leadsa!] others, 


The Coupon Cuts the Price in Half 


Our Musical Library Club has secured an entirely new edition of the “ World’s Best 
Music” at a price slightly above the cost of paper and printing. On this account we 
are able to offer these sets at about half the regular subscription price—payable 
$1.00 a month. Through the Musical Library Club—direct from the publisher to 
the customer—you can secure a set for $21.00 in cloth binding and $25.00 for 
the half-leather. These sets were previously sold for $35.00.and $40.00. 
The edition is small, so to avoid possible disappointment in failing to secure 
aset, cut off the coupon to-day, sign it, and mail it tous. We will then 


A Bookcase Free if you order at Once. 


Size of Volumes, 9 x 12 inches. 
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send youa set (express paid by us) for examination. After five days’ pea 

use, if you are not satisfied, return the books to us at our expense. The 

But if you decide to keep the set, send us $1.02 at the expiration of University 

five days, and $1.00 a month thereafter until the full amount Society 

is paid 78 Fifth Avenue 
paid. New York 


BOOKCASE FREE-“s have a small number of elegant oak- 


wood bookcases that are made es- 
pecially to hold a set of the “‘ World’s Best Music.’”” Their retail 
price is $4.00 each, but we have decided to offer them as pre- 
miums to prompt subscribers. To obtain one of them free with 
your set it is necessary to send your order before Novemberist. 
If your order is received after that date we cannot send a 
bookcase with your set, unless you care to pay the retail 
price of $4.00. 


The University Society 
78 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Please send me on 


“p »yroval, prepaid, a set of 
a 


World’s Be 
Music.’ in ez} leather. “} 
nor I agree to pay 
$1.00 within 5 days and $1.00 per 
month thereafter for 24 months ; 
if not satisfactory I «ree to re- 
turn the set within 5 toys. If this 
coupon is mailed befor» \x vember Ist 
I am to receive a bookca-e with the set 
free. 























In ordering cloth change 24 months to 20 months. 
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The publication of Modern Eloquence (ten handsome library 
volumes) is an event of premier importance. For the first time 
the best After-dinner Speeches, Lectures, Addresses, Anec- 
dotes, Reminiscences, and Repartee of America’s and England’s 
most brilliant men have been selected, edited, arranged, by 
an editorial board of men—themselves eloquent with word 
and pen—men who have achieved eminence in varied fields of 
activity. 


These gems of spoken thought were fugitive from lack of 
proper preservative means until the Hon. Thomas B. Reed, upon 
voluntarily retiring from the Speakership of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, gathered about him these men of mark and experience 

bier oe iain in literature, his friends and co-workers in other fields, and began 

amie the task of preparing this great work. North, East, South and 
West, and the Mother Country as well, have been searched for gems in every field of 
eloquence. , 











Here was a lecture that had wrought upon the very souls of great audiences; there an 
after-dinner speech, which ‘‘ between the lines” was freighted with the destinies of nations. 
Here was an eulogy expressing in few but virile words the love, the honor, and the tears of 
millions, and there an address pregnant with the fruits of a strenuous life’s work. Or, 
perchance, a reminiscence, keen, scintillant repartee, or a story potent in significance and aflame 
with human interest. Matter there was in abundance, for English-speaking peoples are 
eloquent, but tbe best—only the best, only the great, the brilliant, the worthy to endure, has been 
the guiding rule of Mr. Reed and his colleagues. Their editorial labors have been immense. 


Whatever the viewpoint, this work is without precedent. It has no predecessor, no 
competitor. Speeches that have been flashed across continents, lectures that have been 
repeated over and over again to never-tiring audiences (but never published), addresses that 
have made famous the man, the time and the place—these are brought together for the first 
time, and with them a large number of the wittiest sayings of the wittiest men of the nine- 
teenth century. 


For an hour—for a whole evening in the easy-chair at home—for the study of style and 
diction that have electrified brilliant assemblies—for the man ambitious to become a successful 
or popular public speaker, and for the one who has to prepare a toast or an address,—this 
work is a never-failing source of charm and inspiration. Nor is this solely ‘‘a man’s 





work.” ‘‘ The tenderest tribute to woman | have ever read,” said Senator Dolliver A 
when he read the manuscript of Joseph Choate’s after-dinner speech—‘‘The Portfolio 
Pilgrim Mothers.” / “a: 
MODERN ELOQUENCE is sumptuously published in 10 octavo vol- & ‘(toler 
umes, but moderately priced. To properly present this eclectic library, PHILADEL PUTA 


Portfolios comprising Table of Contents, fine photogravures, chro-  & ,qcemen Betering to your 


advertisement of Hon, Thos 


matic plates, sample pages and other interesting material have Rend’s library of Modern Eloquence 


in Tue Literary Dicesr, I shall be 





been prepared. One of these portfolios with full particulars FE ince elevators 
e e e e ° e » pages, pho ogravures, anda chromatic pilates; 
regarding bindings, prices, terms, etc., will be mailed —  aisotut particulars regarding bindings, prices, ete. 
on application. NAA Side Binge ST ogo aatdleouhics odided davis ¢G@R 4% oSaR 
oo |) A er here ime neete 

JOHN D. MORRIS & co., Publishers, Philadelphia Ke 0 Ope CESS CODES Gwe 6d'n cc cibid'e» FtOn Coghhae sea ccces ceecee 
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